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CHURCH AND STATE IN CONTEMPORARY PROTESTANT 
THOUGHT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE AMERICAN SCENE 


EDWIN E. AUBREY* 


HRISTIANITY was born in the midst 
of tensions between church and 
state. Palestine in Jesus’ day was 

the scene of a determined struggle be- 
tween Judaism and the Roman military 
government. Some Jews, like the Zealots, 
sought the overthrow of the Roman gov- 
ernment in the name of Jewish ideals. 
Others, like the Sadducees, were appeas- 
ers and sought to preserve their vested 
interests by accepting subordination to 
the Roman state. Still others, like the 
Pharisees, stood for separation of the 
church from the Roman state, seeking to 
keep Judaism free from contamination 
by the paganism of gentile rulers and oc- 
cupation forces. Finally, the Essenes 
stayed aloof from the whole problem as a 
pietistic sect seeking within the narrow 
confines of their own community the 
purity which the Pharisees were trying to 

* Dr. Aubrey is professor of religious thought in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Before coming to 
his present post, he was president of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Aubrey has held teaching posts 
in Carleton College, Miami University, Vassar 
College, and the University of Chicago, where, from 
1929 to 1944, he was professor of Christian theology 
in the Divinity School. His publications include 
Religion and the Next Generation (1931), Present 


Theological Tendencies (1936), Living the Christian 
Faith (1939), and Man’s Search for Himself (1940). 


This article was presented at a recent meeting of the 
American Theological Society. 
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maintain in the midst of society. All 
these attitudes are present in modern 
Protestantism. 
I 

The Protestant Reformation came on 
the heels of a long struggle between the 
Roman Catholic church and the German 
emperors, a struggle which was not re- 
solved but superseded. The rise of city- 
states into nations created a new and 
more complicated problem; and it was 
in this setting that the Reformers had to 
work out their policies. Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches had already established 
themselves as independent national 
churches after the breakdown of the By- 
zantine Empire and yet managed to keep 
the unity with other national churches.’ 

Lutheran churches acknowledged the 
secular authority of the state and ac- 
cepted a restriction of their own autono- 
my to purely spiritual matters; but they 
retained a large measure of control of 
their ecclesiastical affairs. This attitude 
was supported by a distinction between 
the state as an “order of creation,” and 
therefore as a ‘good work of God,” and 
the church as an “order of grace” whose 


tW. A. Brown, Church and State (New York, 
1936), P- 73- 
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office is to “teach the Gospel and admin- 
ister the sacraments.’’ The old doctrine 
of the two swords was thus perpetuated. 

The Anglican church conceded more 
power to the civil government in ec- 
clesiastical affairs, accepting the king as 
head of the church and defender of the 
faith with power to make ecclesiastical 
appointments and (as the Prayer Book 
controversy of 1928 showed) allowing 
Parliament even to pass upon liturgical 
changes. The theological conception un- 
derlying this is the doctrine of the corpus 
christianum: the idea that the church is 
the nation on its knees. 

Calvinist churches, however, perpetu- 
ated the ancient theocratic idea that the 
state should carry out the decisions of the 
church. Calvin’s Genevan experiment 
and the later efforts of Puritans in New 
England proceeded on this assumption. 

Free churches, representing dissenting 
minorities, gradually won standing as 
legitimate bodies in varying degrees—as 
groups laboring under some political and 
educational disabilities or else enjoying 


full equality within the body politic. 
II 


In America, after the adoption of the 
federal Constitution, the problem of 
church and state took on a new complex- 
ion. The constitutional separation of 
church and state, though not completed 
in Massachusetts until 1833, became the 
general policy in all the states, so far as 
establishment of any state churches was 
concerned. Nevertheless, the mores of 
the people were rooted in Protestantism 
for the most part, except for territories 
like Louisiana and Florida, which had 
been under predominantly Catholic rule. 

Groups of immigrants who had for- 
merly been members of state churches 
found themselves free-church members in 
this country, without government sub- 
sidy of their churches and often in a mi- 


nority in the communities to which they 
went. American church history is replete 
with the effects of the competition into 
which they were forced: both the sec- 
tarian bitterness (often accentuated by 
their struggle to maintain their cultural 
patterns in an alien land) and the 
changes in organization and program re- 
quired to meet the rival appeals of other 
denominations. 

Other groups which had never been 
established churches, for instance, Meth- 
odists and Baptists, attained numerical 
predominance, and their influence on the 
frontier did much to mold American pub- 
lic opinion on the relation of churches to 
the state. 

At the same time the political experi- 
ment being worked out in the United 
States encompassed an area without 
precedent in republican forms of govern- 
ment and embraced a variety of cultural 
inheritances that required extreme flexi- 
bility in the conduct of practical affairs. 
The role of popular opinion in political 
decisions was enormously enhanced, and 
the appeals of candidates for political 
office had to be subtly adjusted to the 
cross-currents of public thinking, includ- 
ing religious prejudices. 

The result was a new situation, un- 
paralleled in the European backgrounds 
from which both political and religious 
thinkers drew their inspiration. Tradi- 
tional modes of thought were inadequate 
to the new demands, and in the rapidly 
developing New World an experimental 
attitude was engendered which was often 
a scandal and always a puzzle to the 
European counterparts of American 
Christian groups. This puzzlement per- 
sists today, as anyone engaged in ecu- 


menical activities will testify.’ 
Contemporary Protestant thought on 


2 For a brief sketch of the impact of American 
experience on Protestant thinking see my Living the 
Christian Faith (Macmillan, 1939), chap. iv. 
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the relations of church and state reflects 
these misunderstandings. Much of it re- 
flects also the abstruse consideration in 
doctrinaire theological fashion of very 
practical issues. This is due in part to 
failure to treat the church and the state 
as dynamic sociological entities and to 
the tendency to deal with them as static 
institutions each with its fixed and dis- 
tinct characteristics. “The church” and 
“the state” are spoken of as though the 
terms had everywhere equivalent mean- 
ing. Actually this is far from being the 
case. There is the theocratic church 
which is established in the state, as in 
Spain; the theocratic church not estab- 
lished, as we see it in Roman Catholicism 
or in some forms of Calvinism in Amer- 
ica today; and the theocratic church 
which has been disestablished, as in 
France. 

Then there is the Lutheran type 
church which does not seek to control the 
state even when established, as in Swe- 
den, or not established, as in American 
Lutheranism, or disestablished, as in 
Germany. And there is the church with a 
critical social message but not seeking 
temporal control, and this may be estab- 
lished, as in England, or not established, 
as in the major denominations in Ameri- 
ca, though I can think of no instance of 
such a church in the disestablished cate- 
gory. Even this survey of differentiation 
is open to criticism as oversimplified. 

To add to the complexity we must 
recognize variables in the state, distin- 
guishing the totalitarian from the demo- 
cratic state and both of these from the 
nondemocratic, nontotalitarian state like 
Portugal. Furthermore, we must reckon 
with the countries which have basically 
Christian culture in distinction from the 
non-Christian nations like India. There is 
sore need for much more sociological 
realism in dealing with the terms in- 
volved. Until this is achieved, there is 


bound to be a certain artificiality in theo- 
logical discussion of the issues. 

On the other hand, most American 
Protestant thought on the issues arising 
between church and state has a distinctly 
experimental character. Concrete prob- 
lems are the occasion, and practical 
working principles the basis, of thinking 
through to action. Sometimes these prin- 
ciples are accepted without critical ex- 
amination, and it is this fact that ac- 
counts for much of the superficiality and 
confusion that attends Protestant atti- 
tudes toward the state. It should be not- 
ed, however, that not all the confusion is 
due to superficiality. Much of it is due to 
recognition of the practical complexities 
of the problems. 

The areas in which the issue has been 
most sharply raised in America are (1) 
public education in its relation to Chris- 
tian values and ideals; (2) patriotism in 
relation especially to military service; (3) 
the democratic way of life in its relation 
to Christian conceptions of man and soci- 
ety; and (4) the place of legal control in 
moral behavior. We shall take these up in 
order, seeking in each case to state the 
practical issues as seen by Protestants 
and the theological considerations in- 
volved. 


Ii 


1, The question of the place, if any, of 
religion in public education has been 
raised from several quarters. As a result 
of the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in 1789, provid- 
ing that ‘“‘Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” the 
states were left free to do as they pleased. 
The states followed suit, but it was not 
until 1833 that Massachusetts abolished 
the last vestiges (in taxation) of an estab- 
lished church. Directed against sectarian 


control, the amendment has been ap- 
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plied to all types of religious instruction 
within the tax-supported schools as well 
as to state subsidies of any form for pri- 
vate religious schools. 

In successive acts of 1805, 1821, 1842, 
1844, 1846, 1853, 1894, and 1938 New 
York State defined with increasing clar- 
ity and completeness the separation of 
church and state in education.’ Yet judi- 
cial interpretation has been required in 
the state of New York alone covering 
such problems as the atmosphere of the 
school building, transportation of pupils, 
provision of textbooks, the reading of the 
Bible in the classroom, the compulsion of 
pupils of pacifist sects (notably Jehovah’s 
Witnesses) to salute the flag, the prohibi- 
tion of the wearing of religious garb by 
public schoolteachers, the use of public 
school buildings by religious groups for 
assemblies, the release of school time for 
religious instruction, and the dismissal 
of a teacher who refused on religious 
grounds to participate in war. Other 
states have had to deal with the teaching 
of the theory of evolution, with compul- 
sory vaccination of students, and with 
dancing, on the ground that these con- 
travened freedom of religious con- 
science.‘ 

The problem is aggravated by newer 
theories of education. While it was rec- 
ognized and accepted in the early days in 
America that the moral and religious at- 
titudes of the teacher were an important 
factor in the education of the child, the 
later formalizing and standardizing of in- 
struction, coupled with a stress on in- 
formation as the chief end of such in- 
struction, tended toward a separation of 
factual knowledge from attitude forma- 
tion. The emphasis, incidental to the 
nineteenth-century dominance of sci- 

3W. G. Torpey, Judicial Doctrines of Religious 
Rights in America (Chapel Hill, 1948), pp. 234 ff. 

4Ibid., pp. 236-74. 


ence, on “objectivity” led to an exclusion 
of interpretation and indoctrination from 
the educative procedures. When educa- 
tion was seen to be concerned with “the 
whole person,” however, rather than 
merely with the “mind,” the importance 
of moral training and personal adjust- 
ment was recognized. “Character educa- 
tion” invaded the field, and in place of 
Christian character democratic attitudes 
came to be stressed. The enormous influ- 
ence of John Dewey through Teachers 
College at Columbia University spread 
out into American education. 

Consequently, public education and 
religious education found themselves in- 
volved in ways that were not necessary 
when public education dealt with “‘secu- 
lar” and the church with “religious” 
subject matters. Both were now con- 
cerned with character and with “well- 
rounded personality,” and the occasions 
for conflict were increased. Such a view 
of education involved direct dealing with 
values. 

Left-wing liberals in Protestantism be- 
gan to trace the dependence of theology 
on social values. By affirming the pri- 
macy of values, they relegated theology 
to second place and were ready to meet 
secular educators on the latter’s own 
ground. When these values were thus de- 
tached from theological premises, it was 
possible to evade the problem of con- 
flicts between church and state and to 
speak of “‘character’’ as an end of secular 
education which satisfied the important 
needs of religion. But the unsophisticated 
laity were not ready to dispense so read- 
ily with theological tenets; and, conse- 
quently, much depended on the degree of 
agreement in religious convictions in a 
given community. 

Local communities were, however, 
frequently characterized by a variety of 
theological and ecclesiastical viewpoints. 
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Conflicts arose between modernists and 
fundamentalists, between Catholics and 
Protestants, between theists and human- 
ists, between Christians and non-Chris- 
tians, between adherents of religious 
bodies and secularists who were anti- 
church. Protests came from both sides of 
every conflicting alignment. The prob- 
lem became one of determining the prop- 
er relation between public opinion, law, 
and personal religious rights. On delicate 
issues involving religious rights public 
opinion tends to govern administration 
of the law, and thereby law loses its su- 
prasocial character as natural law and 
comes very close to convention and con- 
sensus. This in turn raises the problem of 
private conscience in a different light: 
conscience is now brought face to face 
not with a universal principle but with 
local opinion, and thus the issue becomes 
one of individualism versus collectivism 
rather than of private opinion versus 
law. In all this the nature of conscience 
and its inalienable rights becomes a cru- 
cial question, and the problem of super- 
natural sanctions for morality appears. 
Ernest Johnson has pointed to this same 
problem from another angle in comment- 
ing on Mr. Justice Rutledge’s decision on 
the Everson case in New Jersey. Johnson 
notes that the decision was based largely 
on a statement attributed to James Mad- 
ison that religion is ‘a wholly private 
matter’’’ and that this was used to sup- 
port a radical separation of church and 
state. 

2. The issue of private conscientious 
scruples is perhaps better exemplified in 
the second area, that of patriotism in re- 
lation especially to military service. Here 
church loyalty and state loyalty may 
conflict, especially where (as in many of 
our major denominations as well as his- 


5 Chicago Theological Seminary Register, March, 
1948, p. 8. 


toric pacifist sects) the church is on rec- 
ord as condemning war. The churches 
have sometimes gone further and de- 
bated whether church buildings should 
be used for war-bond rallies and whether 
denominations should furnish chaplains 
to the armed forces to assume military 
status as officers. Opposition to war has 
latterly been accompanied in church 
thinking by more consideration of the 
bases of just and lasting peace; and in 
this the Federal Council of Churches 
through its Commission To Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace has 
given distinguished leadership. 

The international—or, as some pre- 
fer, the supranational—character of the 
Christian church places it in a peculiar 
relation to the state. This differs from 
the status of other international bodies 
like industrial cartels, labor movements, 
or scientific societies in that the church 
claims a supernatural bond of union 
against which the human solvents can- 
not avail. Thus national laws which con- 
travene the supranational fellowship are 
challenged in the name of religion. Pa- 
triotism becomes a virtue open to ques- 
tion. The old debate over national gov- 
ernmental laws in relation to the con- 
sensus gentium is revived in a new form 
with a doctrine of the Holy Spirit added.° 
But Reinhold Niebuhr has issued a warn- 
ing against identifying the tentative 
norms of social justice with the final 
norms of the Kingdom in this realm of 
international affairs.’ 

Freedom of conscience has been quite 
generally upheld in Protestant circles 
even by churches which did not, during 
World War II, take a pacifist position as 


6 See the statement of the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches published in 
Christian Century, January 14, 1942, p. 60. 

7 Christianity and Power Politics (New York, 
1940), PP. 5, 24-25. 
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bodies, and some even contributed to the 
support of conscientious objectors in 
Civilian Public Service Camps.* The re- 
ligious right of conscientious objection 
had been a matter of Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1931 when Professor D. C. Mac- 
intosh of Yale, in seeking naturalization, 
refused to place his allegiance to the gov- 
ernment before allegiance to God in de- 
termining whether he would support the 
government in case of war. The Court in 
framing its decision drew a distinction 
between the will of God and Macintosh’s 
“own interpretation of the will of God” 
and held that no individual could decide, 
as against the state, where his duty lay.® 

Once again the problem of the valid- 
ity of state authority was involved. In 
the medieval theory of law, positive (i.e., 
state governmental) law was subordinate 
to natural law and this in turn to divine 
law. Since natural law was the divine 
law as apprehensible by reason, the medi- 
ation of divine law through revelation 
posed the problem as one of revelation 
versus reason. In Protestant views of the 
revelation of divine law direct to the in- 
dividual, conscience by-passed church 
authority and led the radical left-wing 
groups of the Reformation to assert the 
rights of conscience against both church 
and state. Theologically, this is one in- 
stance of the general problem of the au- 
thority of personal religious experience. 

3. We are here very close to the third 
area, that of the relation of the democratic 
way of life to Christian concepiions of man 
and society. This problem has _ been 
heightened recently by the concern over 
communism, but it is a question of longer 
standing. Many glib claims have been 


8 For a comparison of church attitudes in the 
two world wars see J. M. Yinger, Religion in the 
Struggle for Power (Durham, N.C., 1946), pp. 180 ff. 
and 2009 ff. 


» Torpey, op. cit., pp. 39-41. 


made for the Christian basis of democ- 
racy, but there have also been warnings 
against identifying Christian faith with 
the democratic process. Protestants 
have, however, tended to see in democ- 
racy the most adequate available expres- 
sion of Christian ideas in political terms. 
The issues are here very complex. 

First of all, “democracy”’ itself has dif- 
ferent meanings. It is used to refer to a 
specific pattern of government, to a way 
of resolving competing claims within the 
social body, or to an attitude which char- 
acterizes the handling of differences in 
any group from the state to the school to 
the family. These meanings are, how- 
ever, closely connected, and since so 
much of the relation of churches to po- 
litical government lies in the area of atti- 
tude and strategy, the question of basic 
democratic process in relation to Chris- 
tian principles of conduct becomes subtle 
and complex. The fundamental thesis of 
democracy is not that the individual is 
sacred. It is rather that any group grows 
in its common life by sharing the differ- 
ent perspectives and viewpoints that ex- 
ist among its members. This implies that 
the community must not merely tolerate 
but welcome dissent and use it to enrich 
the total body of experience on which 
wise decisions for the common good are 
based. The techniques of the democratic 
state thus include free speech in political 
campaigns, a secret ballot for the free ex- 
pression of the voter’s choice, parliamen- 
tary debate for the clarification of legis- 
lative issues, and frequent referral of the 
governmental program to the public in 
elections. At the same time, for the sake 
of stability, majority rule is accepted, 
with the provision that propaganda for 
the minority opinion shall continue with 
the possibility of changing public opinion 
pending the next election. 

If this description of the democratic 
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process be sound, then it rests on the as- 
sumptions (1) that man is rationally 
competent, when in possession of the 
facts, to reach a right decision; (2) that 
differences of conviction within a group 
are soluble by rational ‘negotiation, 
compromise, and consent”; and (3) that 
such compromise is morally permissible 
because it makes possible the advance of 
community well-being (what used to be 
called “the common weal’’). 

This rationalist view of man is contra- 
dicted by the practical workings of de- 
mocracy, where appeals are frequently 
made to emotional prejudices rather than 
to intellectual principles and where mass 
communication has overwhelmed the ex- 
ercise of individual judgment by the 
manipulation of hysteria and by the con- 
trol of facts in propaganda."® The politi- 
cal boss is a more potent factor in elec- 
tions than the political scientist. 

Recent attacks on the reasoning proc- 
ess from the Marxist, the Freudian, the 
Fascist, and the neo-orthodox theologian 
have made serious inroads on the faith of 
the intellectual himself in reason. Aware 
that his convictions are caught in the 
relativism of the actual situation, and 
yearning for the Absolute, the earnest in- 
tellectual has a deep sense of frustration. 
He may take refuge in the notion of the 
“myth” and be led thereby into a theory 
of double truth like that of the Occam- 
ists. This in turn places power in the 
hands of those who claim to know the ab- 
solute reality to which the myth points 
and to rest authority in the leaders or 
centers of power rather than in reason. 
This happened in the fourteenth cen- 
tury." It could happen again in the 


' For a Protestant discussion of the mass mind 
in our day see E. G. Lee, Mass Man and Religion 
(New York, 1949). 

11See R. Seeberg, History of Doctrines (Phila- 
delphia, 1905), II, 149-50, 428-29. 


twentieth. If it did, both Protestantism 
and democracy would be in peril. 

The “ecclesiastical positivism’? which 
characterized fourteenth-century theol- 
ogy and subordinated philosophical criti- 
cism to institutional authority is by the 
same token an attack on natural law. In 
our own day this concept, so honored in 
the past history of jurisprudence, has 
been subjected to severe attack, both by 
extreme secular relativists and by Barth. 
The former attack it in the name of posi- 
tive law pragmatically interpreted, and 
the latter in the name of divine law as 
found in biblical revelation. 

But Emil Brunner, in his recent book, 
Justice and the Social Order, has attempt- 
ed to rehabilitate the conception of nat- 
ural law without falling into rationalism, 
by rejecting the individualistic view in 
favor of the recognition of community as 
a basis for law." 

This brings us back to that middle 
term between church and state: the pub- 
lic. It is here that Umphrey Lee has made 
his contribution in his Cole Lectures for 
1946.4 He deals with the whole problem 
from the standpoint of the democratic 
conception of the rule of the majority. If 
there is no public opinion deeply con- 
cerned about religion, there will be no 
problem of church-and-state. We are at 
present in the situation in America where 
the drift away from religious concern and 
from any Christian ideals as controlling 
forces in public policy threatens to place 
more and more power in the hands of 
political blocs. This gives added impor- 
tance to the task of Christian education 
at all age levels. In the area of public 
opinion the battle must be fought against 
sectarianism on one side and secularism 


12 The phrase is Seeberg’s. 
13 (New York, 1945), esp. p. 92. 
14 Render unto the People (New York, 1947). 
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on the other; and freedom of the person 
must be protected against totalitarian- 
ism, whether Roman Catholic, Com- 
munist, or Fascist. 

It is from this standpoint that the 
Manifesto of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State is prcemulgated," 
though its immediate objectives are to 
stop the alleged insinuation of Roman 
Catholic power into public policy-mak- 
ing. 

4. The problem has wider implica- 
tions in the area of the relation between re- 
ligion, the mores, and the laws. Here be- 
long such problems as liquor laws, sab- 
bath observance, marriage and divorce, 
vice control, and censorship. To what ex- 
tent must the state exercise its sanctions 
to protect moral values supported by re- 
ligious groups? Conversely, how far may 
the state go in restraining a religious 
group from pursuing practices regarded 
by the general public as immoral (Mor- 
mon polygamy) or as contravening laws 
of public health (Christian Science re- 
fusal to call a physician or to have silver 
nitrate placed in the eyes of a child at 
birth as a preventative against blind- 
ness)? Or, again, shall churches engage in 
active lobbying or campaigning in favor 
of prohibition or against birth control 
clinics? Or is the church’s task that of 
shaping public opinion by educational 
means in the hope that such public senti- 
ment will assert itself at the polls and in 
the legislature? 

Behind such questions lie profounder 
theological issues. What is the relation of 
religion to the mores? Some would say 
that religion prescribes the mores and on 
this basis insist upon certain specific 
practices and prohibit others. This in 

™s The Manifesto has been printed as a pamphlet 


and also appears as Appendix B in J. M. Dawson, 
Separate Church and State Now (New York, 1948). 
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turn may lead to defiance of the law or to 
withdrawal from the life of the general 
community or else to demands for sup- 
porting legislation. Others argue that re- 
ligious conduct is shaped by progress in 
the mores and that therefore people of 
“advanced” moral standards should defy 
the church which will eventually adopt 
the new standards. What, then, is the re- 
lation between the values of religion and 
the values of evolving ethics? This prob- 
lem may be stated as an issue between ab- 
solute and relative standards or as the re- 
lation of the eternal to the temporal, the 
church being identified with the former 
and the state (as community) with the 
latter. But the absolutist claims of the 
state (not of the king but of the state as 
community) presented a more sharply 
defined issue as a conflict between what 
had come to be called “‘ideologies”’; and, 
because each claimed absolute allegiance, 
both came to be regarded as relative.” 

To relieve itself of this posing of the 
problem, the church reasserted its eternal 
character and insisted on its transcend- 
ence of all historical entities. In doing so, 
it redefined its own nature, and Protes- 
tantism was confronted again by the 
question of the relation of the church to 
the Kingdom of God and of the King- 
dom of God to history."’ In so far as the 
idea of progress persisted, it was attacked 
as contrary to the Christian interpreta- 
tion of history. 

The way was thus opened for a more 
revolutionary attitude in Protestant 
ethics. When this was coupled with 
Marxist criticism as in Tillich and Nie- 
buhr, a new problem was raised as to the 
relation between statutory control, revo- 
lution, and repentance. If history is con- 
ceived in terms of apocalypticism, then 

6 Lee, op. cit., chap. i. 


17See the Oxford Conference volume on The 
Kingdom of God and History. 
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the utopian evolutionary view of the end 
of history is given up and, with it, much 
of the faith in moral suasion. With the re- 
emphasis on eschatology in contempo- 
rary Protestant thinking a new signifi- 
cance has been given to revolution as a 
Christian concept, but at the same time 
the fundamental problem is seen as that 
of repentance in which every social pol- 
icy is brought under profound criticism 
as an expression of some egoism."® The 
church becomes responsible for the per- 
petual exposure of pious pretensions 
whether in itself or in the government, 
and thus seeks to undermine all political 
“solutions” with a gnawing spiritual un- 
certainty that can be satisfied only by 
grace."? 


IV 


This sketchy survey raises several 
fundamental theological considerations, 
and the radical character of recent Prot- 
estant thinking consists not so much in 
its being to the left politically as in its at- 
tempt to set the profundities of its Chris- 
tian faith in a fresh relevance to the po- 
litical problems of our time. This proce- 
dure is complicated by the differences of 
basic theological orientation among Prot- 
estant thinkers. Orthodoxy tends toward 
a doctrinaire absolutism which renders it 
politically incompetent because of prac- 
tical unrealism. Liberalism by its neglect 
of theological inheritances tends to over- 
simplify the problems of political life by 
proceeding with assumptions which re- 

8 P, Tillich, Interpretation of History (New York, 
1936), esp. Part III; The Protestant Era (Chicago, 
1948), chap. xi and Part V; and R. Niebuhr in Re- 
ligion Today, ed. A. L. Swift (New York, 1933), 
chap. viii; Reflections on the End of an Era (New 
York, 1933), chaps. xiv-xvi; The Children of Light 
... (New York, 1944), dassim; and succinctly in The 


Nature and Destiny of Man (New York, 1942-43), 
II, 284. 


7 Niebuhr’s Reflections ends with a chapter on 
“Grace.” 
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flect too readily the current predilections 
of the community which is caught in tur- 
moil. Neo-orthodoxy, in reaction against 
liberalism and orthodoxy alike, insists 
upon the self-contradictoriness of ration- 
al categories and creates a new sense of 
perplexity and contains both salutory 
discipline and dangerous possibilities. 
The danger arises because the thoughtful 
Christian is, in practical action, discour- 
aged by a loss of nerve, since he is con- 
fused by the loss of confidence in. think- 
ing itself. 

In the face of such problems the ab- 
stract consideration of the relations of 
two block entities called, respectively, 
“church” and “state” is jejune. When 
each is regarded as a sort of field of force, 
fluctuating in its power in a world that is 
itself in flux, then the problems of 
church-and-state become problems _ in 
the dynamics of community life. Each is 
in a sense competing for dominance in 
the life of the community and in the life 
of the individual. 

Consequently, as they overlap in in- 
stitutional outreach, each uses the other 
in its own activity: the state exploits the 
church and the church exploits the state. 
Thus the struggle for power takes per- 
petually new configurations, and the 
free choice of the citizen becomes a de- 
termining factor in their relative 
strength. 

This is why in the modern state the 
issue is most acute in the area of educa- 
tion, for both church and state recognize 
that the exercise of personal freedom is 
contingent upon firmly rooted attitudes 
in the individual. The race is then on to 
mold these attitudes with a view to dom- 
inating the public opinion of the next 
generation. We know how effective both 
naziism and communism have been in 
this respect, but we are perhaps not so 
keenly conscious of the way in which 
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American public schools create a bour- 
geois-democratic mind-set. When the Ro- 
man Catholic church deliberately and 
openly declares its intention of control- 
ling the mind-set of its own children, 
Protestants are roused into awareness of 
the problem. Thus fundamental theo- 
logical conflicts between Catholic and 
Protestant are brought into the open at 
the same time that both wage a fight 
against secularism. 

Because Roman Catholicism has a 
more stable dogmatic and moral system, 
it enjoys an advantage, but the very de- 
gree of its stability is also a threat to its 
effectiveness in a changing world, as its 
losing fight against birth control demon- 
strates. 

What, now, are the issues for Protes- 
tant thinking which this paper raises? 
First of all, we need a clearer conception 
of the state, taking account of the mod- 
ern developments in government which 
have outmoded many classic concepts 
which we still employ. What is mow the 
relation of state to community? How far 
is the nature of the state determined by 
the aims and interests of the community 
and how far does the state shape these by 
controlling the processes of public think- 
ing? Are there limits of public consent 
beyond which the state dare not go? And 
are these limits set by notions of immuta- 
ble, natural rights or by pragmatic and 
even opportunist considerations? Can 
we, then, usefully define the purpose of 
government in a universal axiom resting 
on a “law of nature’? Or must we con- 
sider law to be a type of consensus which 
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is subject to change in the light of pru- 
dential factors, as Mr. Justice Holmes 
did with the Constitution of the United 
States? What is this ‘“‘state” with which 
the church has to deal? 


Has the state any definite role in the 
divine purpose? In what sense is it an 
“order of creation” and how far does this 
establish its authority over men? The 
answer to this question has in the past 
been determined by the conception of 
human nature. The function of govern- 
ment is still debated, as to whether it 
should restrain the evil tendencies in 
man or express the social contract be- 
tween essentially social human beings. 
There seems to be no clear Protestant 
doctrine on this point. 

The transition from doctrinaire philo- 
sophical treatment of the state to em- 
pirical sociological studies gives hope of a 
fresh and more realistic approach to the 
problem. But a corresponding sociologi- 
cal analysis of the church is needed to 
make contact between the two terms of 
the antithesis. Not that such analysis can 
dispense with theological and philosophi- 
cal questions but rather that it will lead 
into them.?° When this is done, it will be 
seen that the middle term, “communi- 
ty,” is the important one, since the func- 
tions of both church and state are rela- 
tive to it. In a fluid democracy such as 
that of thé United States the problem 
must be perennially redefined. 


20 Such a combination in the chapters in K. S. 
Latourette et al., Church and Community (New York, 
1938), by Douglass and Aubrey. 








CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PROCESS PHILOSOPHY 


BERNARD M. LOOMER* 


NE of the genuine alternatives in 
our time to the “‘dialectical’’ or 
“Continental” theology as a 

constructive advance upon liberalism is 
the mode of theological thinking which 
seeks to reinterpret the force and mean- 
ing of the Christian faith within the new 
intellectual framework that is being pro- 
vided by modern metaphysics. The dom- 
inant motif of the new metaphysics is 
process, since the creative character of 
events is seen to be a fundamental no- 
tion; hence the point of view has come to 
be referred to as process philosophy. 


Any effort to restate the insights of the 
Christian faith within a philosophical 
framework is bound to awaken protest 
among many Protestant thinkers for the 


* Dr. Loomer is Dean of the Divinity School and 
associate professor of philosophy of religion in the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago. He received his A.B. degree from Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Maine (1934), and the Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago (1942). Recognizing the 
need for theological reconstruction within modern 
Protestantism Dean Loomer has concerned himself 
with the problem of method, exploring possibilities 
within modern metaphysics which give promise of a 
more ample rational empiricism with which to inter- 
pret the Christian faith. His doctoral thesis dealt 
with ‘‘The Theological Significance of the Method 
of Empirical Analysis in the Philosophy of A. N. 
Whitehead.” An article entitled ‘‘Ely on White- 
head’s God” (Journal of Religion, XXIV, 162-79) 
extended this analysis in relation to Ely’s book, The 
Religious Availability of Whitehead’s God. In a later 
article on ‘‘Neo-naturalism and Neo-orthodoxy” 
(Journal of Religion, April, 1948), Dean Loomer 
undertook to point out common ground and points 
of difference between these two contemporary move- 
ments. His present article, based upon a paper 
presented to the Theological Colloquium of the 
University, pursues this line of inquiry further by 
assessing the adequacy of process philosophy as a 
possible intellectual framework for the Christian 
faith in modern times. 


reason that Protestant theologians have 
tended to dissociate faith from any con- 
sciously conceived rational structure. 
Such criticisms have been frequently 
made against efforts within process phi- 
losophy to relate faith and philosophy. 
These objections purport to invalidate 
from the outset the fitness of process 
philosophy to be a proper framework 
within which to interpret the Christian 
faith. By “process philosophy” I have 
reference in this case to the general 
Whiteheadian orientation, although the 
details of this system are not necessarily 
subscribed to nor are they of primary im- 
portance from the point of view of this 
discussion. My purpose in this paper is to 
state and discuss several criticisms of 
process philosophy that are raised or 
that can be raised from the standpoint of 
Christian faith.” 

It should be noticed that these criti- 
cisms apply also to liberalism (whether 
old or new) in so far as liberalism at- 
tempts to arrive at some rational under- 
standing of the world of our experience. 
Rationalism, in the widest sense, in- 
volves some kind of system; it empha- 
sizes primarily continuity of explanation. 
Tais factor causes it to be suspect from 


tT have made no effort to identify the specific 
sources of the criticisms with which I shall deal, 
since they are general in character and have come 
from a variety of writings and discussions. In this 
article I have in mind particularly certain questions 
raised by Niebuhr in his writings and statements 
made by some of my colleagues in the Federated 
Theological Faculty with whom I have had frequent 
discussions on this problem. The formulation of the 
criticisms in each instance, however, is my own and 
represents a composite statement of specific objec- 
tions which have seemed to me important and 
relevant. 
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the vantage point of faith. Furthermore, 
I am inclined to think that these objec- 
tions constitute several variations of one 
recurrent theme. 


I 


The first general and less specific criti- 
cism would hold that a philosophical in- 
terpretation of Christian faith almost in- 
evitably tends to be inadequate. The ex- 
planation for this inadequacy is inherent 
in the nature of the philosophic enter- 
prise itself. A system of metaphysical 
categories is concerned with every type 
of experience at all levels of existence. 
Therefore, it cannot do full justice to any 
particular kind of experience or to any 
specialized inquiry or quest. Continuity 
takes precedence over discontinuity. 
Particularity and individuality are swal- 
lowed up in universality. The unique is 
reduced to the common and identical. 
This is especially true in the relationship 
between philosophy and a historical reli- 
gion such as Christianity. Faith is in 
danger of being resolved, either prema- 
turely or maturely, into reason. The ten- 
sion that must necessarily exist between 
faith and reason is broken. System pre- 
dominates over the adventurous and un- 
systematic outreaches of faith. The sov- 
ereign God of faith is reduced to a man- 
ageable idol trapped or caged within a 
system. The temptation of the philoso- 
pher is to treat his system as a constant 
and the faith as a variable. The result is 
that he discards all those aspects of the 
faith which do not fit nicely into the sys- 
tem which he has constructed primarily 
from sources and data outside the faith. 

Whenever theology has become too 
philosophical in its interpretation, the 
criticism continues, a reformation has 
been necessary as well as forthcoming. 
Theology has had to declare its autono- 
my from philosophy, and faith has had to 


assert its independence of reason. These 
reformations have also been carried out 
in the interests of rational understanding 
itself. Furthermore, while the Christian 
faith has been associated (and even iden- 
tified) with several philosophical sys- 
tems, it has outlived them all because it 
has transcended them all. This associa- 
tion (and identification) has been too 
often detrimental to the vitality and 
purity of the faith. 

Therefore, what would cause one to 
think that process philosophy is an ex- 
ception to these considerations? There is 
evidence, indeed, that would lead one to 
the opposite conclusion. For example, the 
language of process thought is derived 
primarily from scientific disciplines, and 
this impersonal language is ill suited for 
religious purposes. “How can one pray to 
a process? One can pray only to a person, 
or a conscious personality, or a living and 
loving father.”’ Furthermore, its use of a 
rational-empirical methodology for de- 
riving and testing knowledge motivates 
it to adopt the procedure of standing out- 
side the Christian faith and evaluating 
that faith in terms of a so-called “‘objec- 
tive criterion.”” But by what marks are 
its method and criterion of truth to be 
established as true? The Christian faith 
is given, and process philosophy must 
come to terms with this givenness. This 
faith can be understood only from a 
standpoint within itself. This faith can- 
not be ‘‘validated’”’ by means of criteria 
external to itself. There is no “faith in 
general.”’ Therefore, to stand outside the 
Christian faith, and to attempt to ascer- 
tain its truth-value by measuring it with 
objective norms, is to judge the Christian 
faith in terms of another faith. The ade- 
quacy of process philosophy as a stand- 
point for interpreting the Christian faith 
will be determined, at least in part, by 
the willingness of process thought to ac- 
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cept the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ as the central clue for its meta- 
physical outlook. 

In reply to this criticism one must 
grant the point that a metaphysical ac- 
count of experience, taken by itself, does 
not and cannot give a fully adequate de- 
scription of the nature of man, especially 
of man in his religious dimension. This is 
so because metaphysical categories will 
only be illustrated in the several sciences 
and disciplines. Metaphysical categories, 
if true, are applicable to all individuals at 
all levels of existence. But they exhaust 
the total content and structure of no one 
individual or type of individual at any 
level. The several more specialized in- 
quiries are needed to supply the more 
specific knowledge of various types of 
individuals. It follows, therefore, that the 
resources of metaphysics are not suffi- 
cient in themselves to exhaust the mean- 
ing and profundity of the Christian faith 
and the nature of man and God as inter- 
preted in the light of that faith. This is 
true even if the metaphysical descrip- 
tion should include the results of a phi- 
losophy of religion with its persistent 
concern for value as a category of all ex- 
perience. 

This being the case, what is the rele- 
vance of metaphysics for the task of in- 
terpreting the Christian faith, for our 
day or any day? Its relevance and signifi- 
cance, at least in part, are that of a 
world view in relation to a specialized in- 
quiry. The fact is that all disciplines, in- 
tellectual or practical, scientific or reli- 
gious, presuppose in one form or another 
some sort of world view, explicit or im- 
plicit, total or partial, systematically 
or incoherently perceived and formulat- 
ed. This world view is our philosophy.? 
We see with eyes and minds that are, in 

2In this discussion I am using the terms ‘‘phi- 
losophy” and ‘“‘metaphysics” synonymously. 
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part at least, colored and shaped by this 
explicit or implicit philosophic back- 
ground. Our very language testifies to 
this fact. The religious interpretations of 
man and God vary, among other reasons, 
because of changing world views. It is 
important, therefore, that we make this 
larger perspective explicit so that it may 
be criticized. These world views, criti- 
cized or uncriticized, guide our inquiries, 
be they intellectual or practical. 

This critical function of a world view 
is important further because it enables us 
to evaluate more adequately the inter- 
pretation of man and his world that 
emerges from any specialized inquiry, 
such as theology or the Christian life it- 
self. Thus, one function of metaphysics is 
to evaluate the possible pretensions of re- 
stricted modes of thinking and behavior. 
Stated differently, one function of a 
metaphysical system is to free us from 
bondage to systems or structures of 
thought of less generality than itself. In 
this regard, Whitehead has underscored 
the relevance of metaphysics for science. 
Faith and theology are no necessary ex- 
ceptions to the evils that befell science. 

These considerations are especially 
pertinent to the problem of interpreting 
the Christian faith in view of the fact 
that in some circles a purely kerygmatic 
theology is said to be possible. This type 
of theology attempts to state and inter- 
pret the fundamental Christian message 
in dissociation from any philosophical 
framework. But even if this goal were 
desirable, it could not be achieved. An 
approach to this ideal limit might be 
made, but some philosophic assump- 
tions and implications would be inherent 
in the interpretation. They might be hid- 
den and obscured, but they would be 
there. As hidden they may unduly re- 
strict or even corrupt the meaning of the 


Christian message itself. As a matter of 
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fact, one of the chief difficulties that con- 
fronts the Christian theological world to- 
day concerns interpretations of the 
Christian faith which contain hidden and 
uncriticized philosophical assumptions 
that operate under the guise of being es- 
sential ingredients of the faith. Part of 
the task of evaluating interpretations of 
Christian faith consists in the criticism of 
the philosophical predilections that in- 
evitably accompany these theologies, 
either as substance or as shadow. This is 
as true of the biblical interpretation of 
faith as it is of all later portrayals. 

Therefore, the implicit suggestion that 
the Christian community should distrust 
equally all philosophic systems of 
thought because they in turn are re- 
strictive and even corrupting in their re- 
ligious effects is basically idolatrous in 
character. To be sure, metaphysics is no 
guaranty against idolatry or even nar- 
rowness of outlook and practice. But a 
persistent and pervasive distrust of all 
systems is either only another system in 
itself or the effort is self-defeating. Incur- 
ably we are creatures of meanings, and 
meanings can be grasped fully only in the 
context of their relationships. An ade- 
quate religious life is impossible apart 
from some degree of interrelated reflec- 
tive thought. Philosophy is simply the 
systematization of this kind of thinking 
and acting. 

The necessity of system or coherence 
is grounded in the intellectual and reli- 
gious demand for integrity, for unity, for 
an undivided self. We cannot worship 
one sovereign Lord if we are divided and 
compartmentalized selves. Integrity both 
presupposes and brings about self-con- 
sciousness, that is, the awareness of who 
one is, where one stands and why he 
stands there, and what God one commits 
himself to. But we cannot be sufficiently 
self-conscious without having probed the 


depths of our cultural and religious pre- 
suppositions. We cannot worship the true 


God unless we are conscious of the extent 
to which we define the meaning of life in 


terms of the cultural gods that surround ' 


us. We cannot realize the limitations of 
our cultural gods unless we know the true 
God. The circle is complete. But philo- 
sophic inquiry is one of the means for the 
achievement of self-consciousness, for the 
enlargement of the circle. It constitutes 
one resource for escaping the tyranny of 
idolatrous viewpoints. 

The demand for integrity does not im- 
ply that a philosophical system is to be 
superimposed on studies of lesser scope 
and generality. Metaphysical generaliza- 
tions may be derived from any special- 
ized field of inquiry. For example, White- 
head generalized the quantum and rela- 
tivity theories of physical science into 
universal propositions. Furthermore, the 
adequacy of metaphysical categories is 
ascertained by reference to other special- 
ized disciplines, including the discipline 
of the Christian faith. The categorial 
system is derived from and tested by the 
various areas of specialized inquiry. 
Thus, the relations between metaphysics 
and these areas are mutual and interde- 
pendent. Consequently, each specialized 
discipline has a kind of autonomy in that 
each is free to contribute its basic con- 
cepts and insights to the over-all gener- 
alized description which is metaphysics. 
Both the categorial system and the 
structure of thought of each specialized 
inquiry are variables, although the for- 
mer is usually more constant than the 
latter in the nature of the relationship. 
Each is modifiable by the other. 

This general methodological principle 
is applicable to the problem of the rela- 
tionship between philosophy and the in- 
terpretation of the Christian faith. Both 
are variables. It is true that philosophers 
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have treated their own systems as con- 
stants and the Christian faith as the 
variable. It is also true that process 
thought has probably not been sufficient- 
ly informed and modified in terms of bas- 
ic Christian insights. The difficulty here 
is that of philosophically generalizing 
these religious insights so as to make 
them relevant to other categorial con- 
cepts and applicable to other specialized 
disciplines, without devitalizing the con- 
tent of these insights. Yet it must be 
granted that Whitehead’s general orien- 
tation has been considerably and con- 
sciously shaped in terms of Christian in- 
sights, even though much of his general 
thought has been constructed from the 
data of science. 

Furthermore, this general principle 
implies that the “givenness” of the 
Christian faith must be qualified. How- 
ever this faith is to be interpreted, nei- 
ther the faith nor its interpretation is 
simply “given” in the sense that it is 
given as a constant. Nor is either given 
as an unalloyed datum. The faith comes 
to us structured with the matchless wis- 
dom of many prophets and saints. But it 
also comes to us burdened down with the 
barnacles of superstition and error. If 
this faith is given to us as self-evidently 
true and if it contains its own creative 
criteria of warranty, it is so and does so 
only because it has been tested and not 
found wanting by countless generations 
of inquiring hearts and minds. 

But from the point of view of Chris- 
tian faith, another dimension must be 
added to the search for integrity and 
maturity. True integrity must be realized 
and lived under “tension.” This added 
quality can be stated in terms of the dif- 
ference between religious and intellec- 
tual integrity or in terms of the relation 
between faith and reason. Faith is trust, 
and a mature trust must adventure be- 


yond reason and beyond evidence. An 
adequate faith must be rooted in evi- 
dence, but faith in a God who is wholly 
evidential is trust in one’s own self-suffi- 
ciency. Faith is prior to reason, logically, 
biologically, and religiously. 

In stating this point, it is important to 
consider the fact that a true tension 
exists between two things only when they 
are internally and mutually related. A 
tension does not exist between two ex- 
ternally related elements. There is only 
dichotomy or compartmentalization. Too 
often faith and reason have been defined 
in terms of external relations, so that the 
tension between them has been broken 
and not merely resolved. But if a tension 
exists between faith and reason, then each 
must modify the other and be modified in 
turn. As one’s intellectual understanding 
develops, his faith must change accord- 
ingly. As one’s faith deepens and ma- 
tures, his understanding must reflect this 
added penetration. 

This means that Christian faith and 
process philosophy are co-dependents. 
They should be in close relationship. In 
fact, they must be. It also means that 
they must be held in tension if faith is 
to remain true to its own genius and in- 
sights. Faith and reason are not synony- 
mous. Philosophy is the attempt to ar- 
rive at one intellectual world as defined 
by the systematic relationship of the 
categories of its system. Christian faith is 
a giving of one’s self to that reality which 
is held to be sovereign over even that one 
intellectual world. The mutual depend- 
ence is intimate, but the tension is abid- 
ing. 

II 


The second criticism is a more specific 
application of the first. It runs to the ef- 
fect that process philosophy, being a type 
of naturalism and consequently predis- 
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posed in favor of continuity of explana- 
tion, neglects the discontinuous qualities 
of existence. More particularly, it does an 
injustice to that which is peculiarly hu- 
man, especially to that which is funda- 
mental from the standpoint of Christian 
faith: man’s capacity to sin. In attempt- 
ing to avoid a metaphysical dualism by 
showing how man is an integral child of 
nature, it vitiates man’s understanding 
of himself. 

A frankly dualistic philosophy, the ob- 
jection states, has certain advantages 
over a monistic outlook that tries to find 
analogous elements in man and the sub- 
human levels. If man is a child of nature, 
he is a very strange child who hardly can 
be recognized by his parents. Nature 
knows of a will to live, but only man 
knows of a will to power. Nature knows 
of sex and hunger drives, but in nature 
these compulsions operate within limits, 
and satiety has its appointed level. Only 
man is capable of defining the total 
meaning of existence in terms of one of 
these natural needs. Nature knows of a 
hierarchy of weaker and stronger, but 
only man is an imperialist who wants to 
subjugate all others to his own purposes. 
Nature knows of consciousness; but only 
man is self-conscious, with the capacity 
to make himself into his own object. Na- 
ture knows of security in terms of biologi- 
cal fulfilment and parental care and pro- 
tection, but only man is anxious about 
his status in the universe. Nature knows 
of death, but only man knows that he is 
finite and fears death. Only man desires 
to be infinite; only man has moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious pride. Nature 
knows of animal intelligence, but only 
man speculates and constructs alterna- 
tive mathematical and logical systems. 
Only man can transcend himself. Nature 
knows of an animal’s separation from its 
mate or children or parents, but only 


man is cosmically lonely. Nature knows 
of the order of the seasons, but only man 
worships. Nature knows of physical sat- 
isfaction, but only man knows peace in 
the midst of tragedy. Nature knows of 
sacrifice, but only man knows of justice, 
mercy, and forgiveness. Only man car- 
ries a cross. Nature knows of deception, 
but only man lies and is insincere. Only 
man tries to fool himself, and only man 
knows that he cannot really deceive him- 
self. Nature, in other words, is governed 
by necessity, but only man is free—free 
to affirm, deny, obey, rebel, corrupt, 
tyrannize, worship, deify, laugh, suffer, 
pervert, repress, sublimate, wonder, to 
doubt and to transcend his doubts. Only 
man is made in the image of God, and 
only man can be demonic and love his 
own demonic usurpations. Nature knows 
of animal leaders, the strong who can 
lead a herd to safety. Only man can be a 
saint or a messiah. 

This criticism is akin to another which 
contends that all philosophies, in the in- 
terests of simplicity and system, tend to 
deify one aspect of man, either his rea- 
son, or his will, or his emotions. This 
tendency to deify one aspect of man to 
the neglect of his other essential qualities 
is an instance of the fallacy of “mis- 
placed concreteness.” This inevitable 
procedure of systematic thought not only 
breaks down because of its own inade- 
quacy and because of its failure in help- 
ing us to understand ourselves but in the 
long run results in idolatry. We conclude 
our system by constructing a God in our 
own image and of our own choosing. Is 
not this form of the criticism obviously 
applicable to process philosophy? Does it 
not subsume everything under “feelings” 
or “emotions’’? How, then, can it give an 
honest reading of the facts of Christian 
experience? Does it not become subject 
to the same criticisms that Niebuhr, for 
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example, has leveled against rationalism, 
romanticism, and early forms of natural- 
ism? 

In answer to this objection, it should 
be admitted at once that there are dis- 
continuities between the human and the 
subhuman levels. There are discontinui- 
ties between all levels of existence, at 
least as seen by process philosophy. 
There are properties or qualities at any 
designated level of existence which ap- 
parently are characteristic of that level 
alone. A whole is more than the sum of 
its parts, and there are novel and emer- 
gent wholes. Furthermore, the parts of a 
whole at one level of existence are differ- 
ent from these analogous parts as they 
function at lower levels. When White- 
head attributes “feeling” and “mind”’ to 
the subhuman levels, he does not mean 
that they are the same as human feelings 
and human reason. Similarly, time and 
space cannot be completely the same for 
the subhuman as they are for us. 

Therefore, the metaphysical attempt 
to find similarity of structures at differ- 
ent levels of existence does not deny the 
fact of discontinuity. It does not account 
for the higher in terms of the lower (in a 
reductionistic sense). It is concerned to 
see discontinuities in terms of continuous 
patterns of structure. These patterns of 
structure can be defined in terms of the 
categorial elements that constitute a 
metaphysical system. They are the fac- 
tors which are present in all experiences 
of all individuals. Categories are concepts 
which refer to factors which cause us to 
exist, not to those things whereby we are 
peculiarly human. They refer to those 
things without which existence as we 
know it would be impossible. Within this 
total picture of those elements which all 
individuals share in common in order to 
exist at all, discontinuities are possible. 
But discontinuities are qualitative differ- 


ences along a continuous dimension. For 
example, metaphysics as such is not con- 
cerned with sin. Yet a metaphysics does 
attempt to show how sin is possible in 
terms of organic functionings and mech- 
anisms which are shared in common (in 
varying degrees, to be sure) by all levels 
of life. In other words, the fact of discon- 
tinuity does not necessarily imply a dual- 
istic philosophic outlook. 

Process philosophy does generalize 
metaphysically the concept of feeling (or 
prehension). But there is nothing partic- 
ularly one-sided or psychological about 
the meaning that is intended. The term 
“feeling” is attributed to all levels of ex- 
istence because of Whitehead’s insistence 
that there is no such thing as “‘vacuous 
actuality.’’ All events are individuals 
which become something definite by 
means of integrating into one unit the 
several data which are received from 
other past events. This process of appro- 
priation, which is the self-enjoyment in- 
volved in being an actual event, is called 
“feeling.” But the term is devoid of any 
suggestion of consciousness or of repre- 
sentative perception. Thus “‘feeling’’ is 
an inclusive term that is indicative of the 
basic feature (i.e., “process”) which all 
events share. 

All processes (or processes of appropri- 
ation) exemplify two basic kinds of feel- 
ings: physical or bodily feelings and con- 
ceptual feelings (mentality). Emotions 
are primarily types of the “how” of feel- 
ings, especially of physical feelings. Ex- 
istence is dipolar. This means that there 
are no substances which are purely men- 
tal or purely physical. Body and mind 
are inseparable components of each actu- 
al entity. Mentality is correlative with 
form or structure. Therefore, mentality 
is inherent in nature because there is no 
process apart from some form or struc- 
ture illustrated in the process. One func- 
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tion of form or structure (and thus men- 
tality) is to individualize or channelize 
the fluid and unbounded character of 
feelings. This function of form is to 
achieve definiteness and particularity on 
the part of events. One must be a specific 
and definite something in order to exist 
at all. This does not mean that inorganic 
processes can think (in the human sense), 
but it does mean that all events are selec- 
tive. It means that order (in the general 
sense) is intrinsic to all events. 

In saying that body and mind are in- 
separable in each actual entity, I mean 
to emphasize also the physical basis of all 
things. ‘‘Physical’’ means extension and 
causal efficacy. It connotes habit and 
compulsion, vitality and process. We are 
earth-bound, and we are subject to anal- 
ogous drives, limitations, and necessities 
that characterize all organic life. We ex- 
perience our world primarily by means of 
our bodies. All our ideas are primarily 
either reflections of or derivations from 
bodily behavior. It is true that ideas can 
be derived from other ideas, but in each 
process mentality originates by a con- 
ceptual reproduction of a bodily feeling. 
Man is a materialist, in the best sense. 
Our ideas and aspirations, our yearnings, 
joys, and tragedies, are imbedded in and 
carry the marks of our earthly frames. 
We are never as free and uncoerced as 
we like to think we are; our ideas are 
never as general and unprejudiced as we 
innocently imagine; and our actions are 
never as pure and untainted as we pre- 
tend. 

The basis of life is physical and emo- 
tional, blind desire or appetition if you 
will. But the blindness is not unrelieved, 
and life is not wholly compulsive in char- 
acter. There is freedom, novelty. This 
quality of existence is possible because of 
another function of mentality whereby 
we have the power to produce abstrac- 


tions. Forms and structures can be ab- 
stracted from their physical matrix. At 
the human level, ideas can be lifted out 
of their emotional rootage. Novel struc- 
tures and ideas can be envisaged. In 
process philosophy the factor of form is 
necessary to account for the fact of ab- 
straction wherein we have the ability to 
isolate one thing from another. There is 
freedom, novelty, and abstraction be- 
cause there is mentality or conceptual 
feeling. The forms or the “‘hows’”’ of con- 
ceptual feelings, as contrasted with the 
forms of physical feelings, possess an 
autonomy whereby novel conceptual re- 
actions are possible. (This is the category 
of “conceptual reversion.’’) The “how” 
of a conceptual reaction is not completely 
determined by the “what’’ of its object. 
This is the continuous dimension along 
which the discontinuities of different 
levels appear. 

The whole evolutionary process has 
been looked at in terms of a scale defined 
in terms of increasing complexity or 
specialization. From the standpoint of 
process thought, this evolutionary de- 
velopment can be interpreted along a di- 
mensional scale of increasing conceptual 
autonomy or abstractiveness. The higher 
up we go on the evolutionary ladder, the 
greater the complexity of the physical 
organism, the more conceptual autono- 
my we find. Or, alternatively, the greater 
capacity do we find for abstracting forms 
from their physical or emotional base. At 
the inorganic level, the ability to seize 
upon forms of behavior very different 
from what has been is practically non- 
existent. Causal efficacy is paramount. 
Thus the greater predictability in the 
physical sciences. There is tedious same- 
ness and monotony. There is a minimum 
of freedom. 

At the human level the degree of con- 
ceptual autonomy is such that it seems 
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to be a difference in kind. The power to 
abstract forms from concrete processes is 
so great that mentality emerges into rea- 
son. We now have speculations and al- 
ternative geometrical systems. Sense- 
perception, which we share with some of 
the subhuman species, is itself evidence 
of this increased capacity for abstraction. 
Consciousness, which we also share, is 
likewise an indication of greater concep- 
tual autonomy. Conceptual feelings are 
abstracted from physical feelings, and 
consequently reintegrated, in such fash- 
ion that finer and more complex con- 
trasts result. Consciousness develops in 
this kind of process of abstraction and 
reintegration. 

This capacity for greater conceptual 
autonomy not only makes consciousness 
possible. It is the same factor which is the 
basis of our self-consciousness. It is the 
means whereby we can transcend our- 
selves and make ourselves our own ob- 
ject. Not only can we abstract a struc- 
ture from its event-context, but we can 
abstract ourselves from ourselves. 

It is important to note that the process 
of abstraction takes place in a context of 
internal relations wherein the presence 
of our fellow-men furnishes us the data 
for greater contrasts. The fact of a 
supporting community or environment 
makes possible a greater available con- 
trast whereby a greater conceptual 
autonomy (and thus a more complete 
self-consciousness) may be realized. And 
this autonomy makes it possible for 
us to set ourselves over against our fel- 
lows. Here we find the grounds of tyran- 
ny, pride, imperialism, demonry, the cor- 
ruption of natural vitalities and the dis- 
ruption of natural harmonies. Here is our 
greater freedom for good or ill. 

Conceptual autonomy in itself, how- 
ever, does not constitute freedom or the 
misuse of freedom. Conceptual autono- 


my or increased abstractive capacity 
means, negatively, that the form of our 
conceptual feelings (the “how”’) is not 
completely deducible from what we 
physically feel by way of concrete events. 
Positively, it means that novel forms or 
structures can be integrated and reinte- 
grated (at levels of increasing complexi- 
ty) with physical feelings in such a way 
that the complexity, intensity, inclusive- 
ness, and direction of these feelings can 
be altered. The realization of freedom is 
a bodily achievement in which conceptu- 
al thought is a necessary but not a suffi- 
cient ingredient. There must be the ap- 
propriate physical basis for the attain- 
ment of freedom. The same qualification 
applies to the fact of self-consciousness. 
Thus, freedom is correlative but not 
strictly synonymous with conceptual 
autonomy. Freedom is not wholly the 
product of reason. 

In this account, autonomy is depend- 
ent upon community; our abstractive ca- 
pacity is supported by internal relations. 
The fact of community forms the basis, 
the material, whereby greater compatible 
contrasts are possible which may issue in 
greater conceptual autonomy. One must 
have a rich background from which to 
abstract, else the abstraction is thin, un- 
fertile, and impoverished. Conversely, 
the autonomy must feed back into the 
community from which it sprang in order 
to be meaningful and fruitful. The auton- 
omous conceptual feelings must reinte- 
grate themselves with relevant and sup- 
porting physical feelings, else the realized 
novelty and freedom will not endure. True 
freedom consists in a sensitive balance 
between autonomy and dependence. The 
misuse of freedom consists in autonomy’s 
denial of its dependence upon communi- 
ty. Thus sin, or idolatrous autonomy, is 
a denial of or a rebellion against commu- 
nity. 
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The organic relation between physical 
and conceptual feelings, together with 
the autonomy of the latter, makes pos- 
sible the sin of sensuality as well as that 
of pride. Because of his greater autono- 
my, man is able to subordinate his whole 
being to an aspect of himself and to de- 
fine the total meaning of life in terms of 
this corrupted vitality. The sin of sensu- 
ality is a denial of the community which 
is the individual’s whole being or self. 
The characteristic of man whereby he 
can transcend himself, and subordinate 
all others to his own desires, is the same 
fundamental quality whereby he can de- 
fine his destiny in terms of one of his bio- 
logical necessities. This quality is rooted 
in the fact of conceptual autonomy and 
the capacity for abstraction. 

I suggest that this process of the rein- 
tegration (at levels of increasing com- 
plexity) of conceptual and physical feel- 
ings resulting in self-consciousness is 
equivalent to Niebuhr’s concept of “spir- 
it,’’ which he apparently conceives of as 
something more than body and mind. It 
is the recognition of this factor which he 
thinks was the contribution of biblical 
Christianity to the understanding of the 
nature of man. For Niebuhr, spirit is the 
ingredient in man whereby man tran- 
scends nature and himself, whereby man 
is free to corrupt nature as well as him- 
self, and whereby man sets himself over 
against his fellow-men and the God who 
is the true author of his being. I suggest 
further that this analysis of man’s free- 
dom, of his spirit, has one advantage over 
Niebuhr’s use of the term “spirit’’: it at- 
tempts to locate the “mechanism” of 
spirit and to relate spirit inherently to 
organic functioning. This description at- 
tempts to tie together body, mind, and 
spirit and tells of their interdependence. 

Therefore, and in summary, process 
philosophy does try to take account of 


the discontinuities of existence, and it 
does not try to explain all of life in terms 
of one dimension or category of experi- 
ence. 


III 


The two following criticisms are in re- 
ality two aspects of one basic objection. 
They should be treated as one unit. The 
division can be justified only on grounds 
of convenience of presentation. 


The third criticism states that the God 
of Christian faith cannot be equated with 
any natural process or vitality, because 
every natural process is ethically and re- 
ligiously ambiguous. There is no perfec- 
tion or absolute to be found within na- 
ture or history as such. Christian faith is 
a trust in the perfect and unambiguous 
incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. Here 
the Christian finds the absolute ethical 
and religious norm in terms of which his- 
tory is both judged and yet found mean- 
ingful. Apart from Christ, there is no 
adequate ethical and religious norm be- 
cause history exemplifies only the inex- 
tricable intermingling of good and evil. 
The created world and the creatures who 
live within it are good because God cre- 
ated them. But man is also a sinner be- 
cause in his freedom he rebels against his 
creator, and there is no pure goodness in 
nature itself. In terms of nature and his- 
tory alone, there is no resolution of the 
tension between good and evil. Good and 
evil are so intertwined in experience that 
(except by a process of abstraction which 
does not result in our dealing with a con- 
crete reality) we cannot single out one 
process and call it the source of human 
good. Therefore, no natural process can 
be fully trusted, and no human vitality 
is adequate to man’s ethical and religious 
needs and insights. The goodness and the 
perfect love of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ transcend the norms and ethical 
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tensions of history. Faith in this God is 
not even justified with reference to his- 
torical consequences. The Christian God 
is a transcendent being who became im- 
manent and took on human form, and no 
naturalistic account can do justice to 
this reality revealed in Christian experi- 
ence. 

Another version of this objection to 
process philosophy from the standpoint 
of Christian faith concludes that God 
cannot be identified with any natural 
process, because man can make any nat- 
ural vitality subservient to his own ends. 
All mundane forces are ultimately man- 
ageable by man because of his freedom. 
This does not mean that man can control 
all natural phenomena or that man is not 
bound by natural necessities. It means, 
rather, that man can use any wholly im- 
manental force or process in such a way 
that he constructs a god in his own 
image whose nature is subject to man’s 
own wilful and sinful self. In other words, 
man can create false idols from all kinds 
of earthy materials. But these idols are 
no better than their creators. Since man 
is not adequate for himself (else why the 
idols before whom he bows?), these cre- 
ated gods lead to man’s misunderstand- 
ing of himself. Naturalism, therefore, 
leads to frustration and despair because 
man in his freedom (whereby he tran- 
scends nature) must commit himself to 
something greater than himself. The God 
in Christ is not a “natural’’ God. 

In reply to this criticism, it should be 
noted, first of all, that there seem to be 
two assumptions involved in this out- 
look, both of which are incompatible 
with process philosophy. (a) Nature is 
interpreted as being essentially uncrea- 
tive, lifeless, and nonredemptive. At 
least history and nature are regarded as 
quite discontinuous. For process thought, 
“nature” includes the total experienced 
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and experienceable world; it comprises 
the whole natural order with its power of 
creating, re-creating, and redeeming the 
human person. (b) There is posited, 
either by inference, conjecture, or faith, 
a transcendent absolute which obviously 
cannot be identified with the natural 
world. There is this assumption, it seems 
to me, even though it is asserted that this 
God has been revealed in Jesus Christ. 
The fundamental nature of this tran- 
scendent God is that of absolute sacrifi- 
cial love. Since man is made in the image 
of God, absolute love becomes obligatory 
for man. Process philosophy knows of 
no God who is fundamentally transcend- 
ent in the epistemological or metaphysi- 
cal sense. From its point of view, the 
limits of knowledge are defined in terms 
of the limits of what is experienceable. 
The limits of the experienceable are de- 
fined in terms of the limits of relation- 
ship. This is its world of nature, describ- 
able in terms of the categorial system. 
“Beyond” this world is the unknowable, 
and “the unknowable is unknown.” 

A comment may be interjected at this 
point to the effect that the God revealed 
in Jesus Christ is transcendent but not 
primarily in the sense described in the 
assumption. The God revealed in Christ 
is religiously and ethically transcendent. 
Any transcendence of a metaphysical 
character that is to be ascribed to God is 
a derivation from this prior type of tran- 
scendence. Therefore, the basic meaning 
of transcendence is concerned with the 
problem of perfection. 

Let us accept the point of this interjec- 
tion for the moment. What is the under- 
standing of perfection that is to be de- 
rived from process philosophy? In the 
first place, one basic principle of process 
thought is that all realization is finite. 
Actuality may be defined as a process of 
selection. Since not all possibilities can be 
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realized at once, realization of concrete 
things therefore involves limitation. In 
this sense, ‘‘definition is the soul of actu- 
ality.” 

Second, the process of realization in- 
volves selection because of the fact of in- 
compatibility. Selection, limitation, and 
exclusion are relevant notions for the un- 
derstanding of perfection because not all 
things are compossible as contempo- 
raries. Some possibilities are mutually 
contradictory. The principle of harmony 
must be exemplified in all actual proc- 
esses to a greater or lesser degree if there 
are to be any definite and specific actu- 
alities at all. Order is intrinsic in events. 
Harmony means, in one respect, that 
contrasts may border on chaos but that 
they should not reach the stage of mutual 
destructiveness or incompatibility. Pos- 
sibilities which may not be mutually re- 
alizable as contemporaries because of 
their incompatibility may be related as 
past and future events. Because of these 
considerations it can be seen that the 
process of realization has a “seasonal” 
character. (“Insistence on birth at the 
wrong season is the trick of evil.’”’) This 
means that process is inherent in the very 
nature of God. Time is one of his neces- 
sary attributes. He is a temporal being 
with an eternal or changeless character. 

Third, the primordial nature of God is 
the conceptual ordering of all eternal ob- 
jects and possibilities such that a graded 
scale of relevance is established between 
each possibility and each actual entity. 
Because of this unchanging order in the 
world, each possibility has a different 
relevance or significance for each actuali- 
ty. This ordering of all possibilities con- 
stitutes the abstract and not the concrete 
nature of God. This is Whitehead’s 
“principle of concretion.” If the term 
“‘absolute”’ is applied to God, it can refer 
only to his abstract character. 


But some possibilities are “abstract” 
possibilities, and some are “real” possi- 
bilities. That is, some possibilities are not 
sufficiently relevant to the actual course 
of history to be considered live options 
for us. In this sense, “perfection” means 
the “best possible,” where ‘possible’ 
has reference to live options. There is no 
abstract perfection in terms of abstract 
possibilities which have no real relevance 
to the concrete world of events. God may 
be conceived of as absolute or as ab- 
stractly perfect, but this is abstract and 
not concrete perfection. Concrete or ac- 
tual perfection has reference to the actual 
state of affairs now going on. God does 
not operate in a vacuum. He works in 
terms of the conditions which define our 
temporal existence. Therefore, concrete 
perfection must be understood in relation 
to these conditions. ‘‘God does the best 
he can, given that impasse.” Perfection 
is a concept the understanding of which 
involves such notions as limitation, rele- 
vance, and community. 

This means that the ‘‘best possible” 
for any individual cannot be defined as 
though the individual were an isolated 
and self-sufficient unit. The individual 
exists only in a community or “society” 
of individuals. Existence is fundamental- 
ly social in character. The individual is 
sustained by some supporting communi- 
ty of his fellows, even though in certain 
respects he also transcends this commu- 
nity. Therefore, certain possibilities are 
relevant for any individual, relative to 
that community of which he is a part. All 
individuals and all communities have 
specific characters, and they have specific 
substantial histories. Relevant possibili- 
ties are possibilities which are relevant to 
the specific characters and histories of 
definite individuals and groups. Chaos 
and disintegration ensue if we attempt 
to actualize possibilities which we are not 
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prepared to realize. What may be ab- 
stractly possible for any individual con- 
sidered apart from his context is qualified 
when that context is taken into account. 
Possibilities have an order of relevance 
appropriate to each individual event con- 
sidered in its context with its mixture of 
good and evil. The creative process can 
aim, at most, only at that realization 
which is best for that individual event, 
relative to those forces and conditions 
which have brought it into being. 

The “common good” means that, rela- 
tive to every particular individual in a 
specific community of other particular 
individuals, the creative process offers 
relevant and novel possibilities for that 
individual’s deepened and enriched ful- 
filment. The possibilities relevant for 
that individual are also relevant and 
relative to other novel possibilities which 
in turn are relevant to the other individ- 
uals in that community. This is the pos- 
sible common good, relative to that con- 
text. The ideal or greatest possible good 
for any individual would consist of his 
realization of the greatest number of di- 
verse and mutually enriching potentiali- 
ties relevant to his character and his- 
tory, relative to his community. The best 
possible communal good is obtained 
when the several individuals achieve 
their fullest development in the most mu- 
tually sustaining and enhancing commu- 
nity, when “development” and ‘“‘commu- 
nity” are contextualistically defined. 
This ideal or perfect good that is offered 
to us at every moment of our existence is 
the structure of the creative process. This 
is at least part of the character of the 
goodness of God. In this sense God is per- 
fect or absolute, because this pattern of 
relationships among possibilities relevant 
to actualities is unchangingly applicable 
to all events. 

This perhaps overlong explanation has 


been thought necessary in order to em- 
phasize that “perfection” is a relative 
and seasonal concept. We have no mean- 
ing to attach to the idea of absolute per- 
fection in the concrete sense. Whatever 
perfection may mean, it cannot mean 
that the course of history is to be evalu- 
ated solely in terms of the realm of ab- 
stract ideal potentiality. Perfection must 
be viewed in the context of specific con- 
ditions, attitudes, and relevant possibili- 
ties. Time, relevance, and community are 
of the essence in this regard. And, grant- 
ed the unlimited wealth of potentiality, 
“there is no perfection beyond which 
there is no greater perfection.” 

The “perfect will of God” is synony- 
mous with the “best possible.” It is a 
transcendent demand upon man because 
relevant perfection represents an endur- 
ing standard in terms of which man is 
continually judged. This basic structure, 
which is the foundational order of exist- 
ence, is transcendent because it is auton- 
omous. The fulfilment of man is depend- 
ent upon conformity to this autonomous 
and primordial order—an order descrip- 
tive of increased mutuality in due season, 
an order which is efficacious because it is 
the structure of the process of creative 
growth. It is an order of autonomous 
valuation which is binding on man. That 
is, Whitehead’s primordial nature of God 
expresses the divine lure, the divine per- 
suasion of order, harmony, and enriched 
mutuality. But this structure is not 
merely an ideal or a pretty picture which 
we may disregard as irrelevant. It is a 
structure which is a stubborn and un- 
yielding fact that must be taken into ac- 
count because it is the character of a 
process of efficient causality. 

This structure is autonomous in that 
man did not create it. Certainly man, if 
left to his own wilful desires, would not 
choose it. It is autonomous in the sense 
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that apparently it is uncreated. No mat- 
ter where or when we look, we find this 
order impressing itself upon us. God as 
primordial “is not before all creation but 
with all creation.” This order partly ac- 
counts for our common world. It is the 
conceptual basis of mutuality and the 
conceptual criterion of ethics. This struc- 
ture is also apparently fixed and unalter- 
able. Thus the path of human fulfilment 
is a narrow one. God is transcendent also 
in the sense that his is the final autonomy 
which measures all other types of autono- 
my, and beyond which there is no appeal. 

The unyieldingness of this order is 
needed to protect man from himself, 
from his demonic distortions and his de- 
fensive escapes and denials. It is needed 
to coerce man to face himself and to rec- 
ognize himself for what he is. At the same 
time, the sometimes gentle working in- 
volved in the restructuring of our minds 
and hearts in faith is necessary to release 
those burdened down with oppressive 
pasts. Man in his freedom can attempt to 
disregard this inevitable presence. But 
we always encounter this structured 
process, either as companion or as tor- 
mentor, “either in fellowship or in 
wrath.” 

God is accessible, but he is not man- 
ageable. We cannot twist this order to 
suit our purposes. We cannot try, with 
impunity, to domesticate or emasculate 
this process. God is as much transcend- 
ent as man can endure. He is as much im- 
manent as man can gaze upon and not be 
blinded. 

This unmanageable structure is a 
transcendent and abiding demand. It is 
the criterion of the best possible. It is the 
relevant ideal standard. But this obvi- 
ously is not the whole story of the human 
situation, for we refuse to be persuaded 
of the necessity and the rightness of a 


divine order. Or if some are persuaded at 
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times, others rebel. In either case we re- 
alize much less than the best possible. We 
are sinners, even though we may not sin 
in every occasion of our experience. We 
will not realize ourselves sacrificially; 
that is, we will not allow ourselves to be 
fulfilled through yielding ourselves to 
that process which works for the mutual 
good of all. Or if we will at times, others 
will not. We try to fulfil ourselves, to find 
ourselves, by holding to ourselves, by 
centering attention on ourselves. We will 
not sacrifice our present selves and values 
for greater selves and values. We fear the 
losing of ourselves. Or if at times some do 
not so fear, others do. We refuse to be- 
lieve that sacrificial love is that peculiar 
means necessary to the achievement of 
the richest mutuality wherein each indi- 
vidual receives his greatest possible ma- 
turity. Or if at times we do not, others 
do. In either case the inevitable result is 
tragic. It might have been otherwise. 
The failure to realize the best possible 
is the measure of our sin. But the desire 
on the part of some to realize the perfect 
will of God in a great social situation may 
be politically unseasonal and ethically 
ineffective or even irresponsible; hence 
the ubiquitous presence of the fact of 
compromise. Many times (“‘at all times,” 
some would say) our only relevant po- 
litical or social choice is that between the 
lesser of two evils. This decision fre- 
quently involves the use of coercion, At 
best it is a tragic choice. We attempt oft- 
times to realize a greater good in one re- 
spect at the price of greater evil in an- 
other respect. The result, however, many 
times is better than no community at all. 
I mention the fact of compromise in 
order to distinguish it from the “best pos- 
sible.”” Compromise is a lower level of 
achievement than that involved in the 
transcendent criterion. Compromise rep- 
resents the sacrifice of some values pecul- 
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iar to the concerns of the several conflict- 
ing interests in order to realize some 
values which can be shared by all. 

Let us assume, someone may inter- 
pose, that this autonomous order does 
constitute (in a sense) an unambiguous 
working. Even so, can this conception do 
justice to the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ? Christian faith conceives of God 
as absolute love, as self-sacrificing, as 
merciful and forgiving as well as judge, 
as suffering Father, as providential re- 
deemer. Where is the agapé of God as 
seen in the context of process philos- 
ophy? 

The answer, it seems to me, lies in the 
nature of experience itself. The fact ap- 
pears to be that reality is fundamentally 
and intrinsically social in character. We 
cannot realize ourselves apart from the 
realization of others. Others cannot be 
fulfilled if we are not. Also, because we 
are sinners against both God and our fel- 
low-men, we cannot realize ourselves un- 
less others forgive our sins by restoring 
our relationship to them. Others cannot be 
re-created unless we forgive them. But we 
cannot forgive the sins of others unless 
we take the sins of others into ourselves. 
We must sympathetically identify our- 
selves with them and take into ourselves 
their burdens. We must suffer with them. 
We cannot be merciful if we hold our- 
selves apart from others as though we 
were self-sufficient and independent 
beings. Feeling the feelings of others, 
even their sins, is necessary for our 
fulfilment. 

God, according to the categories of 
process philosophy, cannot realize him- 
self apart from the fulfilment of his crea- 
tures. God and the world are mutually 
dependent. Therefore, if the finite crea- 
tures are to be fulfilled, and if God is to 
achieve his purpose through his self-re- 
alization and the realization of his crea- 


tures, God must forgive our sins. In for- 
giving us, he takes our sins unto himself 
and identifies himself with our sins. This 
is the suffering of God. This is also the 
mercy of God, even though mercy in- 
volves more than just the fact of suffer- 
ing. Mercy indicates the restoration of a 
broken relationship. 

The “sacrifice” of God means that 
God gives himself to us for his own, as 
well as our, realization. He fulfils himself 
through his creatures, even his sinful 
creatures. God forgives and re-creates us 
out of his mercy, but this re-creation of 
us out of God’s mercy is necessary for 
God’s own self-fulfilment. Therefore, for- 
giveness, love, mercy, and redemption 
are not accidental qualities of God. 
These are inherent in his very being. The 
fundamental character of existence is 
mercy. God’s forgiveness of us is different 
from our forgiveness of others in that 
God always forgives us, whereas we rare- 
ly forgive others. Furthermore, not only 
should we forgive others because God 
restores us, but we are motivated to for- 
give because God forgives. Finally, we 
should forgive because we ourselves need 
to be forgiven. 

With this as a background for under- 
standing, one might say that the “sacri- 
fice” of God is somewhat metaphorical. 
It cannot mean that mercy is optional 
with God, Surely it cannot mean that the 
self-giving of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ consisted in God’s becoming “in- 
carnate,” as an act of condescension, as 
though God as he is in himself is a being 
who basically exists apart from the world 
of process (and thereby fundamentally 
transcends history), and who out of mer- 
cy became immanent and took on human 
form. As a matter of fact, the doctrine of 
the incarnation is likewise metaphorical 
in nature. Surely it cannot mean that 
God was not always “‘incarnate.”” From 
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the perspective of process philosophy, 
the Word never ‘‘became’’ flesh; God 
never “became” incarnate or embodied. 
The world always embodies this divine 
ordering and this creative process. To 
speak of God’s becoming incarnate in a 
human person would mean that in Jesus 
Christ the basic and most intimate at- 
tributes of God and existence itself were 
revealed: the mercy and love of God. By 
faith in this love we are justified. The 
idea of historical or special revelation 
means, it seems to me, not only that God 
acts in history but also that there is a 
history of the acts of disclosure of God 
whereby the character of existence is 
progressively revealed to man. The dis- 
closure of God in Jesus Christ revealed 
most fully that the qualities of mercy and 
sacrificial love are necessary if the living 
of life is to have its justification. 

The revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
indicates that the path of sacrificial love 
is the “law of life.’’ God offers himself to 
us according to the transcendent struc- 
ture that we have previously discussed. 
But the cross of Christ also reveals our 
failure to respond to sacrificial love in 
like manner. If we had the gratitude, the 
love, and the courage to respond, the 
faith to endure, and the wisdom to un- 
derstand the implications of this love, the 
fuller workings of this divine order could 
be realized among us. But we possess 
neither the love, the faith, nor the wis- 
dom to a sufficient degree. To this extent 
and for this reason, the fulfilment of this 
law of life is impossible. However, this 
does not mean that this transcendent 
standard is irrelevant. 

In the first place, the agapé of man, de- 
riving as it does from the agapé of God, 
does not necessarily mean that ‘‘the best 
possible” is realizable only if an individu- 
al or a group literally and biologically 
gives up its existence. To be sure, this 


possibility is sometimes the only option 
or consequence. But the exemplification 
of sacrificial love should not be so con- 
ceived that the “sacrificing” individual 
does not count for one. The realization of 
the mutually enhancing community in- 
volved in the actualization of “the best 
possible” includes, normally, the greater 
good of the “‘sacrificing”’ individual. The 
fact that the individual realizes a greater 
good because of his “‘sacrifice’’ does not 
necessarily make his act less sacrificial. 
The cross of sacrificial love usually does 
not and cannot mean the cross of physi- 
cal death. Existence is not synonymous 
with sin. Nor is existence equivalent to 
the will to power. The pervasiveness, the 
depth, the subtlety, and the power of sin 
and evil in human life are not denied. 
Rather I am insisting on the situational 
nature of the best possible, the perfect 
will of God. Even though one finds his 
life by losing it, by letting go of his pres- 
ent self, and even though one cannot re- 
alize his greater fulfilment by attempting 
to control the process of creative mutu- 
ality for his own purposes or by concen- 
trating his attention upon his forthcom- 
ing reward, surely the vision of perfect 
love of man cannot be conceived norma- 
tively in terms of extinction. 

I do not mean to water down the 
meaning of the sacrificial love of the cross 
to the point where human compromise is 
equated with divine and creative mutu- 
ality. I am not consciously equating po- 
litical and divine possibility. I am trying 
to recognize the place of sacrificial love 
and at the same time to avoid the dan- 
gers of an absolutely transcendent ethic. 
There is sin with its destructiveness. 
There is the cross of Christ which is the 
price of redemption over sin and spiritual 
death. There is the brokenness of the 
seif in sin. There is the renewal of the new 
self in faith and forgiveness. In attempt- 
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ing to live the life of sacrificial love, we 
cannot set limits to the degree of the 
brokenness of the old self that may be 
required of us. We cannot say: only so far 
will we yield now. But the brokenness, 
the yielding, and the renewal, like perfec- 
tion itself, are relative factors. Usually 
we are not broken completely, and cer- 
tainly we are renewed (sanctified) only 
relatively and relevantly. The grace may 
be absolute in terms of justification, in 
terms of forgiveness, but our rebirth is 
always relative to a context. It cannot be 
otherwise. 

These statements may appear to be 
too cautious, too calculated in tone and 
intent, too qualified, restricted, and pru- 
dential to do justice to the apparent un- 
boundedness and selflessness of Christian 
love. But I trust that this appearance is 
due to an attempt to avoid what I think 
is an. excessiveness in other presenta- 
tions. One need not deny the value of 
martyrdom in certain instances, or the 
selflessness of sacrificial death that is 
sometimes involved in trying to live a 
life of love, or even at times of pacifism 
(as a strategy, without believing in it as 
an absolute principle). The point is that 
these concrete acts are not necessarily 
normative. The problem of how far we 
can realize ‘‘the best possible” in any 
given situation, and the problem of the 
means to be employed, are partly mat- 
ters of judgment. In any case, either in 
the short or in the long run, our act is one 
of faith. The faithful shall live by his 
faithfulness. 

Second, this divine criterion and self- 
giving is our inexorable judge. The order 
of creative mutual love is the law of life, 
and by that law we are condemned as 
sinners. We know that we are sinners. 
It is our measure, our “natural” norm. 
Without it we would become our own 
judges and find ourselves innocent, even 


though the marks of our anxiety, pride, 
and tyranny would belie our words. The 
divine order is relevant and needed, in 
other words, to protect us from ourselves, 
to prevent us from trying to escape from 
ourselves. The degree of its relevance as 
well as its transcendence is measured by 
the extent to which we rebel against it 
and flee from it—and by the failure of 
our rebellion and our flight. 

Third, this criterion is relevant be- 
cause this creative process works in us in 
spite of our sin. It is the ground of our re- 
demption and fulfilment. The work of 
God is not exhausted by the ethical 
striving of man. Over and above, and 
sometimes in spite of the efforts and sins 
of men, this process moves in its own de- 
termined way. Man is sometimes fulfilled 
in spite of himself. The working of this 
process is evidenced in the experience of 
grace and man’s re-creation, in the frus- 
tration of sin and its accompanying anxi- 
ety, and in the destructiveness visited to 
man if he attempts to stop the inexor- 
ableness of its march. 

In summary, then, the reply to this 
third criticism has involved the thesis 
that there is an ethically and religiously 
unambiguous order within nature and 
that this structure is not corruptible by 
man. It should be noted that this thesis 
has involved reference not only to an or- 
der or structure but also to a creative 
process which embodies this structure. 
The more detailed characterization of 
this process has been omitted. A discus- 
sion of the possible difficulties involved 
in the “concreteness” of this process are 
here postponed for a future occasion. 

It is quite conceivable that this thesis 
will not stand examination. It may well 
be that the ambiguity of the described 
structure within nature remains. Those 
who claim that all natural processes are 
ethically and religiously ambiguous pre- 
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suppose that there is an unambiguous 
working of God in history and that this 
work is to be seen primarily in the revela- 
tion of God in Christ. But if there is this 
unambiguous working of God in history, 
the character of this working should be 
identifiable and, I would add, empirically 
identifiable. If this character or structure 
is not identifiable, then the solid basis of 
this view vanishes. If, on the other hand, 
this structure is identifiable, why is it not 
available for the general outlook of proc- 
ess thought? 

If we start, as many insist we should, 
with the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ as the basic datum, then the no- 
tion of an essentially transcendent God 
who became immanent in the incarnation 
is an interpretation that is not necessari- 
ly warranted by the datum itself (com- 
plex though it be). The theologian ends 
up with a transcendental, nonnatural or 
nonprocess God (with reference to the 
datum of Christ) only if he begins there. 
This is presupposition and not fact. This 
assertion does not in itself establish the 
validity or the adequacy of process phi- 
losophy as a framework within which to 
interpret Christian faith. But it purports 
to point up the idea that the nature of 
the transcendence of the God revealed in 
Christ is a matter for inquiry. 


IV 


The fourth objection to process phi- 
losophy makes explicit the other ele- 
ments that were implicit in the third ob- 
jection. This criticism states that the sys- 
tem of process thought is an inadequate 
framework within which to understand 
the Christian faith because history and 
nature are not self-redeemable. Admit- 
tedly “nature” (within which “history”’ 
is lived and made) constitutes the total 
resources available to process philoso- 
phy. The world of nature is not self-ex- 


planatory and self-sufficient. This is true, 
so the criticism asserts, because in the 
orientation of process thinking there is no 
final resolution of the conflict between 
good and evil. History and the processes 
of nature do not issue in victory, in the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil. The 
paradoxes and.ambiguities of life are not 
finally resolved. In terms of this system 
history is ultimately meaningless. 

The criticism, stated somewhat differ- 
ently, contends that the God of Christian 
faith and history, as seen through the 
eyes of process philosophy, is not truly 
sovereign. He is trapped and domesticat- 
ed by the system itself. Admittedly the 
ultimate of ultimates, in this outlook, is 
creativity and not God. God cannot 
transcend this frame of reference because 
he is at the mercy of the conditions in- 
herent in the categorial system. In other 
words, the sovereignty of the God of 
Christian faith is given up because the 
freedom of God is too restricted. The 
freedom of God as exemplified in his 
mighty acts, as these are recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments, does not 
find a ready place in this system of 
thought. 

Another version of this same funda- 
mental objection states that process 
thought does not do justice to the escha- 
tological elements of New Testament 
faith. The fact of the resurrection is cen- 
tral and determinative for our thinking 
about the meaning of Christian faith. In 
the resurrection the power of God tri- 
umphed over sin and death. (For some 
“death” means physical death, such that 
there is the hope of resurrection and not 
just an “intimation of immortality.’’) On 
the basis of the fact of the resurrection, 
there is ground for trust in the “‘second 
coming.” The “second coming” is a 
somewhat “mythical” or metaphorical 
concept used to indicate the New Testa- 
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ment faith in the power of God (mani- 
fested in the resurrection) to conquer the 
conditions that now define our earthly 
existence, particularly the condition of 
man’s sinfulness. The ‘point beyond his- 
tory” is also a “mythical” concept (to be 
taken not literally but nonetheless se- 
riously) which connotes the Christian’s 
faith that the power and goodness of God 
can be made even more manifest in the 
hearts and minds of men. The “‘point be- 
yond history” need not connote a nonhis- 
torical and transcendental type of exist- 
ence. It can refer to a form of historical 
life wherein the conditions of existence 
would be radically altered. In this state 
of affairs, the paradoxes and ambiguities 
of life would be resolved, man would not 
be a sinner, the meaning of life would be 
completely realized, and man would 
know even as now he is known. 

This kind of criticism is an illustration 
of what some theologians mean when 
they insist that the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ is the central fact that 
should furnish the basis for Christian 
theology. All else is a derivation from 
this fundamental datum. In_ biblical 
faith God is the creator of all that exists. 
He is sovereign over the whole physical 
universe. But there are no “arguments” 
in support of this notion. The idea of God 
as creator, God as philosophically sover- 
eign, seems to be derived from the faith 
that he is religiously sovereign. The God 
who has done such wondrous things for 
the people of Israel, the God who is the 
rock of our salvation and a very present 
help in time of trouble, the God who has 
given his people such sure promises and 
who has fulfilled them, the God who is 
our judge and our redeemer, who spoke 
to prophets, who conquered sin and 
death in the figure of Christ—surely the 
power and goodness of this God are such 
that he is also creator of heaven and 


earth. Niebuhr, for example, argues that 
the centrality of the figure of Christ im- 
plies the logically absurd doctrine of 
creation ex nihilo. But this doctrine is not 
clearly biblical in content. The eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews is hardly adequate 
and certain support for Niebuhr’s con- 
tention. 

It is clear, however, that the biblical 
God is creator. This would seem to mean 
that God is responsible for the conditions 
that define and limit our existence. All 
creatures and all conditions are subject to 
his control. God is also the origin and 
source of man’s freedom. Therefore, all 
of nature and history testify to God’s 
power and goodness. He transcends his 
created world and is therefore not to be 
identified with it, although the created 
world does reveal the nature of his work. 
God’s freedom is not exhausted by the 
laws that govern his creation. He reveals 
himself as he chooses and in his own time. 
God is not subject to alien forces and 
material which he did not create. There- 
fore God is creator, judge, and redeemer. 
What God has created he judges. What 
he judges he also redeems in mercy. The 
paradoxes and ambiguities which baffle 
us will be ultimately resolved because, in 
a sense, they are resolved now in the very 
being of God. He is Lord over even the 
contradictions and the evil which beset 
us. We do not see how all this is so, to be 
sure. We see as through a glass darkly. 
But for Christian faith the power and 
love of God manifested in Jesus Christ 
are the evidence of things not seen, the 
assurance of things hoped for. 

Now in process philosophy, process it- 
self or creativity is the ultimate category. 
That is, the fact of process cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of anything more funda- 
mental. It simply is. It is given. Yet proc- 
ess is not possible apart from the pri- 
mordial structure which is part of God’s 
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nature. In a sense this order or structure 
is the ground of being. Creativity is not 
possible apart from certain conditions, 
and the primordial order is the funda- 
mental condition. Likewise this order 
does not exist apart from the world of 
creativity. There is a world because there 
is this order which is the principle of con- 
cretion. But the principle does not exist 
as disembodied. It “exists” only as ex- 
emplified in concrete events. 

In terms of process philosophy, there- 
fore, in one sense God is not responsible 
for the character of the conditions 
through which creativity works. The 
freedom of man, for example, is a gift of 
creativity. It is inherent in created 
things. The creativeness or the energy 
whereby there is creation is inherent in 
created events. They are self-creative, 
and they give rise to other events. The 
incompatibility of certain possibilities is 
inherent in the nature of possibility it- 
self. Therefore, process itself is inherent 
in the being of God if incompatibility is 
to be surmounted. Furthermore, in proc- 
ess thought God is not (or should not be) 
an exception to the categorial system. 
The denial of this principle involves the 
price of erecting an unknowable God be- 
fore whom all our honest strivings and 
seekings are as nothing. The world of our 
experience, which is what a categorial 
system defines, would then be a world of 
illusion, of mere appearance. In this 
sense God is responsible for at least some 
of the conditions that define our world. 
God’s primordial nature “at once exem- 
plifies and establishes the categorial 
conditions.” 

There is also chance in the world of 
process thought. There is chance in- 
volved in the fact of selection or inclu- 
sion. There is adventure, and the out- 
come is not predetermined. In the reali- 
zation of some values we exclude the re- 
alization of other possible values. Many 


times these excluded values appear to 
have been as potentially enriching as the 
values we actually chose. There are gen- 
eral possibilities, and there are possibili- 
ties relevant only to specific individuals 
at specific moments of history. If those 
possibilities are not realized by those in- 
dividuals at those specific moments, they 
are gone forever. We are filled with the 
haunting sense of what might have been 
but never can be. We seemingly illus- 
trate an arbitrariness and an element of 
chance within the very nature of things. 
We feel less sure of the justice or the wis- 
dom of our election to our appointed 
tasks. We reflect an uneasiness within 
ourselves at being tossed up or down by 
accidental elements. We wonder. The 
tormenting sense of vast alternatives is 
abiding. 

God is religiously sovereign. He is the 
source of good in the sense that the reali- 
zation of the good is dependent on him. 
Creation is good because without God 
there could be no creation. Also we sin in 
our freedom. God is our judge and the 
source of our redemption. But beyond 
this what can we say in regard to the 
power of God to transcend the conditions 
of existence that now obtain? What are 
some of the difficulties? 

In the first place, historical experience 
does not support the claim that evil is 
gradually being eliminated. On the con- 
trary, there is much evidence that the in- 
crease of good increases the possibility 
for greater evil. The higher good results 
in a greater sensitivity which in turn of- 
fers greater opportunity for the evil of 
demonic powers. The more far-reaching 
the brotherhood, the greater the commu- 
nicability of disease and prejudice. The 
more delicately balanced the organism, 
the closer attention it requires. The ten- 
sion between good and evil seems to be 
abiding. 

Second, creation (in process philoso- 
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phy) occurs in terms of the emergence of 
the higher from the lower. This is not re- 
ductionistic evolution but emergent evo- 
lution. This is the long, arduous, and 
halting struggle upward. According to 
process philosophy, God works and la- 
bors in terms of this evolutionary devel- 
opment. One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of much of so-called “‘neo-orthodox”’ 
theological thought is its explicit or im- 
plicit attitude that the fact (or the theo- 
ry) of evolution is not relevant to reli- 
gious reflection about the nature of God 
or the meaning of Christian faith. Ap- 
parently, evolution is accepted as a sci- 
entific fact. But equally apparently this 
fact has no implications for Christian 
faith. I find this attitude to be not only 
remarkable but somewhat fantastic. For 
Christian faith, God is the creator of the 
physical and biological world. Surely one 
implication of this doctrine is that Chris- 
tian faith and science cannot be dichoto- 
mized into separate compartments. 

Third, there is the theory of the second 
law of thermodynamics having to do 
with the running-down of the available 
energy of the universe to a dead level. 
What are the implications of this theory 
for Christian faith, especially for the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of God? If one 
holds to the idea of the complete sover- 
eignty of God, does he say that this phys- 
ical theory is not true, that it cannot be 
true, or that it will be found to be false 
when more evidence is accumulated? 
But suppose, for the sake of the discus- 
sion, that the theory comes to assume the 
proportions of a valid hypothesis? Would 
not this fact seriously qualify the power 
of God to alter radically the conditions 
of existence? 

To be sure, the theory of entropy does 
not account for the fact of ‘‘upward”’ 
evolution. But where is the evidence that 
the upwardness of evolutionary develop- 
ment will necessarily continue? From the 
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point of view of process philosophy, the 
actual realization of entropy would mean 
the end of creativity itself. There would 
still remain some kind of order, but the 
power of God would be reduced to prac- 
tical negligibility. In process thought the 
universe is actually “in the making,” and 
God is incomplete in his concrete nature. 
If there should come a time when there 
would be no more “making,” then the 
adventure of God would be at an end. 
The only escape from this conclusion 
seems to be in terms of a basically tran- 
scendental God. This alternative is cate- 
gorically denied by process philosophy. 

One might reply to these questions by 
stating that for those whose faith is bib- 
lical in orientation the fact of the resur- 
rection is supreme over even these diffi- 
culties. The weight to be assigned to 
this consideration depends upon what is 
meant by “the fact” of the resurrection. 
In this sphere particularly there is no 
such thing as a bare uninterpreted fact. 
The nature of the alleged fact presup- 
poses a whole philosophic orientation. If 
“resurrection” means the physical resur- 
rection of the human Jesus (even though 
one adds “the human-divine Christ”), 
then indeed this miracle might well out- 
weigh the difficulties mentioned above. 
Then indeed God is Lord not only over 
sin but physical death as well. Physical 
entropy then becomes a possibly sur- 
mountable obstacle. But if this is what 
“resurrection” means, then philosophy 
(at least process philosophy) has nothing 
to say to faith. Actually in this case there 
is no “tension” between faith and reason; 
there is only the complete absence of any 
relationship. Nothing in the world of 
either science or philosophy need cause 
any uneasiness in the devout soul. But 
the implication of this meaning of “res- 
urrection” is that with this interpreta- 
tion one has chosen the (or “‘a”’) biblical 
world view in preference to a modern 
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world view. Further, the grounds for this 
choice need not and may well not be pri- 
marily religious in nature. 

But if by “the fact of the resurrection”’ 
one means not the physical resurrection 
of the man Jesus but the resurgence of 
the power of God in Jesus even when evil 
and death had seemingly triumphed, 
then this “fact” is not necessarily deter- 
minative in regard to the difficulties 
mentioned—even though it is a “fact” of 
tremendous importance. It is evidence of 
the power of God and his love over spir- 
itual death, but it is hardly evidence of 
God’s sovereignty over physical death. 
God would still seem to be subject to 
conditions that define our world. 

Now it could be asserted that these 
difficulties may concern what I have 
called the “philosophical” sovereignty of 
God but not his “religious” sovereignty. 
One might hold that these conditions of 
the natural world need not be determina- 
tive in regard to God’s power to make his 
love more manifest in the hearts and 
minds of men. Let us assume, for the 
moment, that Christian faith in the reve- 
lation of God in Jesus Christ implies the 
trust that God will conquer sin to such 
an extent that the kingdom of God will 
be fully realized. Will this state of affairs 
apply only to those generations then liv- 
ing? Or are all the past generations to in- 
herit the kingdom? If the latter, does not 
this involve the resurrection of the dead 
of ages past? If so, can one then divide 
the sovereignty of God into compart- 
ments? Are not then the conditions of 
physical nature relevant considerations? 

Why does the full meaningfulness of 
life and history necessarily demand that 
good will ultimately triumph over sin 
and evil so that sin will no longer be a 
condition of our being? Why must all the 
paradoxes and ambiguities of life be re- 
solved? Why must every purpose have its 


completion in order to be a purpose at 
all? Why is tragedy meaningful and 
“really redeemed” only if there is a faith 
that there is a kingdom coming wherein 
there will be no more tragedy? 

One answer is that this is the wrong 
kind of question. These are not just de- 
mands and cravings of our souls which 
must be satisfied. We have faith in these 
eschatological eventualities because of 
the power and love of God revealed in 
Christ. His love for us is so all-encom- 
passing and his power is so great that 
neither life, nor death, nor the principali- 
ties and powers of this world can separate 
us from him. It is God in Christ who has 
brought meaning into history. It is God 
in Christ who will return to complete 
this meaning. 

Possibly so. Yet we Christians hold 
that the revelation of God in Christ dis- 
closed the “final” attribute of God: his 
mercy. In a sense our fulfilment is always 
broken and incomplete. We sin. We die. 
But is not the final fulfilment and the ul- 
timate relationship to be found in the 
peace of forgiveness? Is a more intimate 
relationship possible? Would participa- 
tion in a kingdom without the presence 
of sin make more manifest the love of 
God? 

One might reply that the love and 
power of God are inseparable. One can- 
not limit too severely the freedom of 
God’s sovereignty over man. In the his- 
tory of God’s free acts of self-disclosure, 
culminating in Christ, one finds evidence 
that God’s power over sin increased so 
that in Christ the power of sin over man 
was decisively broken. Also there is no 
reason to assume that God’s work is now 
finished. Wieman, for example, has stat- 
ed that the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ was such as to assure us of the 
victory of good over evil—much as the 
victory of Stalingrad assured the Rus- 
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sians of their eventual victory over the 
Germans. Not that Stalingrad made fur- 
ther fighting unnecessary but that Stalin- 
grad decisively determined the final out- 
come of the war. I would agree. But this 
analogy does not rule out the possibility 
of other wars. The victory of Christ may 
mean that evil can never be completely 
victorious, but the victory of good over 
evil and of God over sin does not neces- 
sarily imply the total elimination of evil. 
In other words, in terms of process 
thought, there is no end. There are only 
more battles and more victories to be 
won. Tragedy is abiding, and forgiveness 
is a perennial necessity. 

In such a world is the life of sacrificial 
love justified? If the meaning of ‘“‘justi- 
fied” in this connection has reference to 
the final elimination of evil, or the his- 
torical and metaphysical permanence of 
this kind of love, then the answer is “‘in 
the making.” If “justified” has reference 
to the validity of sacrificial love, its in- 
trinsic value and goodness, its beneficial 
consequences (both to the loved and to 
the lover), its meaningfulness, then the 
answer is in the affirmative. Socrates’ 
statements about suffering injustice rath- 
er than inflicting injustice, Jesus’ teach- 
ings and Paul’s elaborations, and Lu- 
ther’s classic description of the power of 
the Christian life, to name but a few, are 
sufficient testimony for those who have 
the eyes and hearts to see. And the jus- 
tification is now. 

Yet it is true that, although we cannot 
answer the unanswerable questions, or 
even know whether they are proper ques- 
tions, nonetheless we cannot down our 
wonder. The sense of life’s twisted iro- 
nies, its unexpected turnings and un- 
looked-for delights of mind and heart, 
its vengeful and sometimes unbearable 
cruelty, its moments of sheer beauty and 
joy, its hours of stark and soul-shriveling 


loneliness, its occasions of shared love 
and community when the heart has al- 
most burst because it could hardly con- 
tain its exultation, its times of unappre- 
ciated sacrifice and undeserved blessings 
—these and many other kindred experi- 
ences cause us to lift our eyes beyond 
death. Whitehead has said that one of 
the deepest longings of the human heart 
is to experience the new and at the same 
time to maintain the old. He conceives of 
the past as preserved in “living immedia- 
cy” in the present. Further, all values are 
saved in their fulness. Possibly so. At 
least this is the cry of the soul. 

But this yearning of the heart cannot 
be made into a qualification of our faith. 
We cannot demand its satisfaction as a 
condition of our self-giving or as a price 
for our services. The goodness of God is 
its own value. Its present fulfilment of 
its own promise is its own benediction. 

The meaning of life, the justification 
of sacrificial love, the redemption of 
tragedy, the meaningfulness of history, 
and the resolution of whatever paradoxes 
there be, are “now.” The meaning of 
life, for good or ill, for those enriched or 
impoverished, defeated or victorious, 
just or unjust, slave or free, is here and 
now. History builds on its past and 
points to its future. But only the present, 
which contains the past and envisages 
the future, is holy ground. Each life is its 
own reward. Its recompense is in terms 
of the things, people, and causes it has 
loved or hated, its feelings of countless 
qualitative meanings, its joys and sor- 
rows, its defeats and victories, and the 
God it has known. It has seen God as 
empty nothingness, or as unbending 
judge, or as merciful redeemer. Respec- 
tively, the experience has contained its 
own hollow laughter, or its own cry of 
anguish and rebellion, or its own bene- 
diction of religious peace. 








THE LEGACY OF A LIBERAL: A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
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ous fields of thought the mood of 

thinking in our time has become in- 
hospitable to the liberal outlook. From 
one point of view this turn of thought is 
an alarming symptom; for it means a 
threat to free inquiry and to such flexi- 
bility in human living as may assure an 
experimental response to situations. In 
other respects, however, the strictures 
upon liberalism represent simply a rising 
tide of realism in our midst which has 
been evoked by the tragedy of our times. 
Two world wars, separated only by an 
interim of disillusionment, have precipi- 
tated a haunting sense of defeat over the 
Western world. Pent-up forces of despair 
have broken upon us with the suddenness 
of a cataclysm. The assurances and pa- 
tient thinking that went with the liber- 
al’s confidence in evolution have come to 


[ MANY parts of the world and in vari- 


* Professor Meland, a member of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
and one of the editors of the Journal, is the author of 
Seeds of Redemption (1947), America’s Spiritual 
Culture (1948), The Reawakening of Christian Faith 
(1949), and other volumes. 

For nine years before coming to the University 
of Chicago, Mr. Meland was on the faculty of Po- 
mona College in Claremont, California. He had 
succeeded Raymond C. Brooks in the department 
of religion in 1936. At the time of Dr. Brooks’s 
death in 1944, Pomona College commissioned Mr. 
Meland to edit a volume of Brooks’s sermons and 
addresses and to write an introduction to the vol- 
ume. Although this project was completed, its 
publication did not prove feasible. The representa- 
tive character of Dr. Brooks’s voice as a liberai 
churchman and educator on the Pacific Coast and 
the significance of Pomona College as a pioneer 
center of liberal learning are reasons in themselves 
for salvaging some portion of the project as a his- 
torical record. The present paper is a condensation 
of the volume as originally projected. 


an end. The idea of progress seems, at the 
moment, untenable. The appeal to a long 
range of history appears unconvincing. 
The impatience of the apocalyptic mind 
has seized our generation of thinkers. 

The liberal perspective was not with- 
out a grim sense of evil, especially as it 
related to the social crisis; but the range 
of the human predicament, as the liberal 
envisaged it, could be measured by a 
social criticism which had been informed 
scientifically and by a social sensitivity 
which had derived from a study of pro- 
phetic religion. The queries that press 
upon our consciousness as we confront 
the tragic nature of man’s predicament, 
not alone in the culture at large, but in 
the solitariness of the human creature 
who must recognize how incomplete is 
the fulfilment of any human life, are not 
queries to which psychology or sociology 
or the physical sciences can give an ade- 
quate answer. And it is in this recogni- 
tion of issues that carry the searching 
mind beyond the immediate concerns of 
social experience that the limitations of 
the liberal’s perspective and his proce- 
dure become apparent and its scope in- 
adequate for theological understanding 
in our time. 

It is not clear, of course, that, in yield- 
ing to this tendency, human thought is 
advancing beyond what the liberal was 
able to achieve. That is not the most 
relevant consideration here. The fact is 
that the human situation now pressing 
for clarification is not clarified, or is not 
sufficiently illumined, by what liberal 
theology has been able to say concerning 
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the human problem. And this fact, on the 
liberal’s own premise, compels theology 
to deepen its course or to expand its vi- 
sion, or in any case to accommodate its 
procedure as circumstances demand, so 
as to assure it of being able to grapple 
with the realities that are immediate and 
urgent in our situation. 

That theology, in deepening its course, 
will ultimately be compelled to relinquish 
the empirical orientation of religious 
thinking which liberalism provided, is 
not, I think, indicated. What is clear is 
that a more critical liberalism is required 
and a more profoundly oriented liberal- 
ism, if empiricism is to make its contribu- 
tion to this era of theological thought. 


Z 


With liberalism moving into a new era 
of its development, there is reason to re- 
cord the legacy of a liberal who embodied 
its spirit and its convictions in their orig- 
inal and pristine form. Such a liberal was 
Raymond Cummings Brooks. 

The influence of Raymond Brooks 
upon the liberal, Christian mind of the 
Pacific Coast, reaching from Walla 
Walla, Washington, to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, was marked. It would be safe to 
say that for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury—say, from 1913 until the time of 
his death in 1944—Raymond Brooks was 
one of the most representative voices 
among liberal Christians on the West 
Coast. By this I mean that in public ad- 
dress and in private counsel he was wide- 
ly sought and listened to among liberal 
Christians of various denominations not 
only because of the sheer wisdom of the 
man but because he spoke out of an ori- 
entation of thought with which they 
found immediate and profound affinities. 
Thus in delineating his thought, one gets 
a glimpse, as well, of the religious mind 
that has prevailed among liberal church- 
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men and church people of the Pacific 
Coast and which continues to be a for- 
midable factor affecting decisions even 
upon current issues in Christian thinking 
within that area. 

The liberal churches in the Pacific re- 
gion have remained remarkably indiffer- 
ent to tendencies toward theological re- 
action. With the exception of a small 
group of younger Protestant churchmen 
who have responded variously to Nie- 
buhr, Berdyaev, and Maritain, the min- 
isters and church leaders of this area 
have persisted in a liberal gospel. One 
basic reason for this fact is that, theo- 
logically and educationally, the liberal 
spirit reached a remarkable fruition in 
the Pacific Southland among native lead- 
ers like Charles Sumner, F. P. Brackett, 
James A. Blaisdell, and Edwin C. Nor- 
ton, who, with other colleagues at Pomo- 
na College, such as Robert C. Denison, 
Raymond Brooks, Bernard C. Ewer, 
William Kirk, Russell Story, and Frank 
Pitman, created a community-wide feel- 
ing of responsibility for enlightened and 
dedicated living that generated liberality 
of mind as a social force. To their sup- 
port, in the Southland, were added the 
efforts of men like Hartley Burr Alexan- 
der, George Coe, Edwin Starbuck, Ralph 
Flewelling, Herbert Ide, H. K. Booth, 
and Remsen Bird, to mention some of the 
stalwart liberals. In recent years there 
have come to this region liberal preach- 
ers and educators, such as Theodore 
Soares, Carl S. Patton, W. O. Menden- 
hall, James A. Baker, Kirby Page, Albert 
Day, Laura Wild, Edward A. Steiner, 
and Albert Palmer. The combined labors 
of these leaders, committed to the liberal 
cause, literally effected a renaissance of 
liberalism on the West Coast during the 
years when other sections of the country 
were moving toward theological reaction. 
To this renaissance Raymond Brooks 
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was a pioneer contributor, and his influ- 
ence in this region continues to be felt. 

Raymond Brooks spent his entire pro- 
fessional life as minister and educator on 
the West Coast, coming to Eugene, Ore- 
gon, as minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in 1895, the same year in 
which he received the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity from the Yale Divinity 
School. In 1900 he was made minister of 
the Pilgrim Church in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, where he remained for eight years. 
During this time he was also the college 
pastor at Mills College. He went to 
Walla Walla, Washington, in 1908 as min- 
ister of the First Congregational Church. 
During the five years that he remained 
there he was also associate professor of 
religion in Whitman College. In 1913 
Brooks returned to the Bay region as 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Berkeley, and as professor of 
homiletics in the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion. In 1921, at the insistent invitation 
of President James A. Blaisdell, he came 
to Pomona College in Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. 

In taking this post, Brooks was revers- 
ing the emphasis of his interest. Hereto- 
fore he had been the minister of a church, 
occupying at the same time a teaching 
post in the vicinity. Now he elected to 
make teaching his central concern; but 
he was to become known in these parts 
also as a preacher of persuasion and dis- 
tinction, with the entire West Coast as 
his parish. 

In joining the faculty in biblical litera- 
ture at Pomona College, Professor 
Brooks entered a department that had 
already established itself in the tradition 
of liberal scholarship. From its inception 
in 1890, when Charles B. Sumner was 
authorized to create a department of bib- 
lical literature, Pomona College was open 
to the most advanced, critical thought in 


the field of biblical study and compara- 
tive religions. In the spring of 1892, 


speaking before the Educational Conven- 
tion of the Congregational Churches of 


Southern California in Los Angeles, Pro- 
fessor Sumner voiced the intentions of 


the department in these words: 


Unwonted as has been the quickening of 
thought in all scientific lines, without a doubt, 
this quickening has been out of all proportion, 
in the number of trained minds, and the high 
order of talent that has been engaged, in the 
science of textual criticism and interpretation, 
in the history of the Jews and nations in con- 
tact with them, in the study of the Semitic 
languages, in the interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics, cuneiform inscriptions, and other 
monuments of the past, in the study of ancient 
geography, and the exploration of very early 
cities and temples, all centering in the Bible. 
The results of these labors have been little 
short of the marvelous, attracting and fixing 
the attention of the reading world. So many 
commanding minds busied with such high 
and kindred themes, so prolific in revelations, 
and publishing so abundantly, and in so inter- 
esting and fascinating a manner, could not fail 
to awaken deep interest on the part of stu- 
dents. This interest has become intelligent 
enough to discover a new meaning in Bible 
study.... Under this flood of light from so 
many directions, and such severe tests of 
knowledge, we are pushed to the study of the 
Bible by the almost irresistible momentum of 
the times. ...Some of the foremost Eastern 
colleges have yielded to the demand and pro- 
vided for this study in their curriculum, and in 
their libraries. Pomona College has felt the 
demand and has begun systematic work in the 
line of Bible study with all its pupils and is 
already placing valuable books of reference in 
this department upon its library shelves. Far 
more work must be done in the near future, if 
we make Pomona College a worthy tribute 
to Christian civilization upon the Pacific Coast.! 


The breadth of outlook evidenced here 
is remarkable when it is recalled that the 
critical movement in biblical study and 


«From Papers and Addresses of the Educational 
Convention of the Congregational Churches of Southern 
California (1892). 
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theology had only begun to make itself 
felt in this country in a persuasive way 
late in the eighteen-eighties in schools 
like Union Theological Seminary in New 
York and in Andover, Yale, Harvard, and 
Oberlin. The vigorous crusade for liber- 
al learning at Chicago under William 
Rainey Harper was just being launched. 
Vet in this far-western place, encom- 
passed by wasteland and the great 
spaces, the seeds of liberal learning in re- 
ligious scholarship as well as in literature 
and philosophy were well planted and 
enabled to grow. Thus the teaching of 
Bible and religion in Pomona College 
from the outset has followed a free and 
fearless course, intent on knowing truth 
and confidently acclaiming it with cour- 
age. 

Often the curriculum of the college and 
the intellectual life of the classroom re- 
main obscure, since they are removed 
from public gaze. The intent and claims 
of the college are more visibly evident in 
the declarations that are made on public 
occasions and in the flood of activities 
that wash over each day. Yet the deeper 
currents of learning and living, from 
which the college itself draws its strength 
and by which it endures, are in these 
quiet streams of sound scholarship, vig- 
orously and valiantly pursued. It is be- 
cause of standards of achievements at 
this level of learning that Pomona Col- 
lege has been looked upon through the 
years as a college to be counted among 
the foremost institutions of the land. 

Following Professor Sumner’s appoint- 
ment as secretary of the Board of 
Trustees in 1898 and his resignation from 
his professorship, the work of the depart- 
ment of biblical literature was shared by 
various members of the faculty. For ex- 
ample, work in the language and litera- 
ture of the Bible was carried on by mem- 
bers of the Greek and Latin departments, 
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respectively. A course in “‘ Christian Evi- 
dences” was offered in the department of 
philosophy. With the coming of Profes- 
sor Charles Cummings Stearns in 1906, 
the department again assumed a more es- 
tablished form and began to develop a 
comprehensive curriculum in religion. 

Professor Stearns was a student of 
archeology and thus approached the 
study of religion historically from a cul- 
tural interest, which included the history 
of oriental religions along with the his- 
tory of the Hebraic-Christian faith. Al- 
though the curriculum emphasized ar- 
cheological and historical studies, the de- 
partment continued under the name of 
“Biblical Literature” through most of 
Professor Stearns’s seventeen years; for 
the orientation of study was largely bib- 
lical. In 1922, shortly before Professor 
Stearns retired and a year after Dr. 
Brooks had joined the staff, the depart- 
ment came to be known as the “‘ Depart- 
ment of Religion.” This in no way reflect- 
ed a relinquishment of interest in the 
study of the Bible. Rather, it acknowl- 
edged the growing trend in religious 
scholarship to place biblical study in a 
wider context as part of the historical 
study of religion. With the retirement of 
Professor Stearns in 1923, Dr. Brooks as- 
sumed headship of the department. With 
him were associated Clifford N. Hand 
and Robert L. Taylor. 

Dr. Brooks was brought to Pomona as 
professor of religious education. It was 
the college’s intention at the time to de- 
velop liberal offerings in the field of reli- 
gious education, with a view to increas- 
ing its effectiveness in serving the 
churches of the region in this new field. 
This was thoroughly in accord with the 
mood of the times; for interest in reli- 
gious education had reached a peak in 
the twenties. The work of George Coe in 
Columbia University, Hugh Hartshorne 
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and Luther Weigle at Yale, and Theo- 
dore Soares at Chicago was coming to 
fruition. Religious education was making 
its place alongside the ministry as a voca- 
tion in the larger churches. At no time 
did the future of this field seem more 
promising. 

Professor Taylor had come to the staff 
at about the same time and had assumed 
a major responsibility in developing of- 
ferings in religious education. Much as 
Dr. Brooks believed in the religious edu- 
cation movement and in the place of the 
religious educator in the modern church, 
his interest was too far-ranging and theo- 
logical to center wholly in that field. The 
result was that he himself became in- 
creasingly absorbed in issues relevant to 
religious education, to be sure, yet more 
central to theological and ethical con- 
cerns. When Dr. Taylor left Pomona to 
join the faculty of the University of 
Southern California, where he was later 
to become dean of the School of Religion, 
the offerings in religious education were 
withdrawn from the curriculum. 

For a time the department continued 
the archeological emphasis begun under 
Stearns; but Brooks’s interest, while his- 
torical, was more social and ethical. Un- 
der him the weight of emphasis shifted to 
a critical consideration of Christian his- 
tory, with particular interest in the con- 
tinuing implementation of Christian in- 
sights in changing social environments. 

Two courses formed the core of his 
teaching. They were: “Christian Ori- 
gins” and ‘““The Religious World.” The 
one provided him opportunity to inter- 
pret the rise of Christianity against the 
background of a developing social ex- 
perience. The other enabled him to inter- 
pret the Christian faith in relation to the 
whole of Western civilization and to open 
up questions concerning the contribu- 
tions of the Christian conscience to the 


world today. Literally thousands of 
young people, and as many older ones, 
were led to look with fresh eyes upon the 
Christian inheritance through his in- 
spired teaching. 


II 


I first met Dr. Brooks in 1936 when I 
went to Claremont to join the faculty of 
Pomona College. I instantly recognized 
in him what I had first encountered in 
the writings of William Newton Clarke, 
when as a theological student in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, I had begun my ac- 
quaintance with theological liberalism. 
This gracious approach to theology im- 
pressed me then as having achieved a 
new level of Christian serenity, in con- 
trast to the contentious manner that was 
so characteristic of orthodox theological 
writing. The liberal rarely argued his 
point. He merely advanced his reasons 
and trusted the persuasion of such facts 
as appeared to communicate his convic- 
tion. And if they did not communicate 
it, well, that was all right too. Patience 
was a Christian virtue which even a the- 
ologian might employ. But there was a 
reason for this patience. The liberal mind 
had full confidence in the persuasion of 
reason and in the reasonableness of the 
human mind. “Think it over” was tanta- 
mount to saying ‘“‘If you think it over, 
the facts will reach you, and when they 
do, you will accept them—if you should.” 
There was more than confidence in the 
reasonableness of the human mind; 
there was reliance upon the reasonable- 
ness of God’s mind as well. And the inter- 
relation of the two provided abundant 
ground for patience and generosity in 
dealing with other minds. 

The liberal’s trust in the reasonable- 
ness of human nature is at once his 
charm and his source of weakness. It 
generates a rapport between people that 
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will evoke generosity in thinking if it is 
there, and will create it, in some in- 
stances, where it does not exist. That is 
why, among liberals, collaboration in all 
fields of inquiry reached a high degree of 
achievement. Minds were opened up to 
one another. Their receptiveness made 
them sensitive to intentions as well as to 
assertions. And, being aware of what was 
intended, they were able to receive what 
was asserted with fuller understanding 
and appreciation. “‘Be as one mind 
among you” was an injunction which the 
liberal could readily emulate. 

The weakness of this virtue has been 
made apparent to us, not only by the 
proponents of reaction, who have insist- 
ed upon realism in confronting human 
nature, but by circumstances of our time 
which have dramatically exposed the in- 
ability of the reasonable mind to collabo- 
rate with the unreasonable mind, much 
less an irrational one. The folly of Mu- 
nich with Chamberlain confronting Hit- 
ler would be enough to press this point 
home. 

What gave force to Raymond Brooks’s 
mind was that he was able to sense this 
limitation of the liberal’s faith, even 
while he embraced that faith with full 
commitment. No one was more generous 
of spirit than he, more ready to offer 
trusting friendship, more open to the 
good of another; yet, where others might 
slacken into sentimentality or well-mean- 
ing stupidity, he knew how to tighten the 
reins. Thus he never let enthusiasm or 
good intention run away with him. In 
him liberalism could be both winsome 
and wise. 

Raymond Brooks was undeniably a 
preacher of genuine power. One might 
well ponder the source of his power; for 
it was integral to the man. He was infec- 
tious. Something in his manner of speak- 
ing, whether sober or humorous, or in the 


way in which he moved about in a crowd 
drew you to him. A contagious friendli- 
ness was apparent; but it was more than 
sheer camaraderie. A love of people, per- 
haps; yet even this did not exhaust the 
meaning of what was communicated by 
him. There was an intellectual quality of 
immense graciousness in his bearing 
which attracted you to him. He was not 
only a resource of wisdom but an acces- 
sible resource. His personal manner 
heightened this quality in him. He was 
unobtrusive, yet never shy; expressive 
but never assertive. You felt by his very 
presence a coming-together of what is so 
often kept apart: the world of the disci- 
plined intellect and the world of the 
heart. 

When he stood in the pulpit you were 
not conscious of him as assuming a role. 
He was the same friendly, simple person 
who seemed incredibly wise. Brooks did 
not orate; his manner was conversation- 
al, in the mood of ‘‘Come let us reason 
together.” He had the diction of simple 
speech; yet with unexpected swiftness 
you found you were moving out to a 
depth that compelled you to contemplate 
his words. Brooks in this situation was al- 
ways the teacher. I never felt he was con- 
descending, though he was quite obvious- 
ly attentive to the fact that other minds 
were following him. He did not solilo- 
quize; he spoke to people. 

One evident source of his power was 
the fact that he made no effort to gener- 
ate power. He opened his mind to his 
people as simply as one would talk to a 
friend. And by this unpretentious act he 
brought them a wealth of understanding. 

In religious scholarship Brooks repre- 
sented the liberal tradition at its best: 
temperate, genial, expectant, and essen- 
tially optimistic; yet open to criticism 
and eager to confront the demands of 
facts. His theology rested essentially 
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upon that method of thinking which 
found its center in the personality and 
teachings of the historical Jesus. To this 
central shrine he brought the illumina- 
tion of Neo-Platonism, which, in his 
judgment, was the wisest of the ancient 
philosophies and the best suited to sound 
the depths of the Christian faith. It was 
the metaphysical ground which gave 
philosophical understanding to the Chris- 
tian insights which he cherished as cen- 
tral in Jesus’ teaching. Brooks developed 
this Platonic rationale in a very singular 
manner—not, as is so often the case, in a 
purely philosophical setting, which tends 
to extricate religion from the stream of 
history, but in an almost empirical way, 
using the environmental interpretation 
of Christianity to explain the affinities be- 
tween the Neo-Platonist’s emphasis upon 
the spiritual unity of the universe and 
the doctrine of immanence in modern 
Christian thought. The manner in which 
he brought these two concepts together 
was original with him and constitutes, I 
think, the distinctive turn of his theolo- 
gy. With this center as his fulcrum, he 
would turn his gaze like a searchlight 
over Christianity’s past and gather up 
insights, set in a Neo-Platonic frame, and 
bring them to bear with illumination 
upon current problems, viewed in the 
perspective of God’s immanence. 
Neo-Platonism was the form Christi- 
anity took, Brooks explained, when it 
passed through the Greek mind. In that 
form, he thought, it assumed a religious 
adequacy which exceeded all other orien- 
tations, including the medieval Thomis- 
tic and orthodox Protestant formula- 
tions. Brooks’s enthusiasm for the phi- 
losophies of immanence which arose with 
romantic liberalism and which achieved 
scientific interpretation in nineteenth- 
century evolutionary thought was 
prompted in part by the conviction that 


in these modern philosophies this age-old 
mystical metaphysics, through which 
Christianity had been mediated by the 
Greek mind, was having fuller opportu- 
nity to express the Christian insights of 
enduring worth.” 


2The liberalism represented by Raymond 
Brooks, blending Neo-Platonism and evolutionary 
idealism, is but one strand in the complex current 
of the liberal-modernist movement. The develop- 
ment that stemmed from Schleiermacher through 
Ritschl, including Herrmann, Harnack, and Kaftan, 
to which American theologians like A. C. McGiffert, 
W. A. Brown, and, later, H. E. Fosdick were in- 
debted, represented an effort to dissociate Chris- 
tianity from metaphysics. The Ritschlian appeal 
to moral faith, established on Kantian grounds, 
issued in an appeal to Christ as an ethical impera- 
tive. Out of their writings an insistent nonphilo- 
sophical liberalism, exemplifying a neo-Protestant 
temper, developed. 

William Newton Clarke, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, had ventured upon an independent path which 
was to converge toward the Ritschlian emphasis, 
though Clarke himself had no conscious connections 
with this movement. 

The so-called ‘‘Chicago School,” embracing the 
thought of Albion Small, Shailer Mathews, G. B. 
Smith, Shirley Jackson Case, and E. S. Ames, 
represented a further variation of the liberal- 
modernist emphasis. Mathews always insisted on 
being considered a modernist rather than a liberal, 
on the grounds that he was concerned pre-eminently 
with method. This distinction could be pressed on 
the further ground that the Chicago group pursued 
the results of scientific criticism in religion with 
relative indifference to the concern that had sus- 
tained a large area of liberalism, particularly at 
Union, Yale, Rochester, and Oberlin—namely, the 
appeal to religious experience. The concern of the 
Chicago group was to develop a method that had 
been derived from functional psychology; and the 
philosophy that informed their efforts was prag- 
matism. 

Absolute idealism, giving rise in later years, 
through Howison, to personal idealism, developed 
a further formidable expression of liberalism to 
which the names of Josiah Royce and W. E. Hock- 
ing lend distinction. Personalism was to follow from 
Howison and, more particularly, from the spirited 
influence of Borden P. Bowne and others. 

Raymond Brooks’s thought draws from several 
of these strands, but it derives its distinctive flavor 
from its mystical orientation of science and evolu- 
tion which follows from his preference for Neo- 
Platonism. In this respect Brooks’s mind had 
affinities with that of John Buckham, who was 
Brooks’s personal, lifelong friend. 
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Brooks’s enthusiasm for the Greek 
version of Christianity as the precursor 
of liberal Christianity is eloquently ex- 
pressed in an unpublished essay on 
“Breaking Old Molds,” originally writ- 
ten as a series of addresses in 1925. In 
this essay he writes: 


To the Greek, the great beyond is always 
within. We need not journey out in space to 
find Him. We need only to become aware of 
the ever present reality to know Him. God in- 
carnate in Humanity! That is Greek. You will 
not miss the indications of this in the New 
Testament. Let me venture to paraphrase the 
Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, that we may 
recognize how profoundly this attitude of mind 
controlled the outlook and insight of its author: 

“In the beginning was the idea, and the 
idea was as divine as the mind that conceived 
it. It was in pursuing the idea that everything 
that came into existence was brought into being, 
for the idea was the inner reality, the supporting 
substance of everything that was made. The 
idea became worlds, but the worlds could not 
clearly reveal it, for things cannot become 
aware of thoughts. At length the idea became 
life, and in the life of man it became Light, 
the light of all human reason, rational, moral, 
spiritual; but even so the idea was not fully 
nor clearly disclosed, for the mind of man works 
with too great confusion and so at length the 
idea became flesh and in a life full of grace and 
truth, it dwelt among us. 

“No man hath seen God at any time, nor 
can see him, but no man who has once seen the 
life full of grace and truth can fail to catch 
the idea.” 

That conception is Greek, and it suggests the 
possibilities if the religion of Jesus and the best 
of the Greek mind could have been more con- 
tinuously synthesized. . . . 

To the Greek mind, history is the gulf stream 
of the movement of God’s great purpose and 
it cannot be understood apart from his creative 
presence and power. Human life, even at its 
worst, cannot wholly obscure its relationship 
to God; and at its best it becomes the clearest 
possible expression of the nature of God. Jesus 
was the incarnation of God, because humanity 
partakes of the divine nature. ... 

To the Greek, the essential Christ is God’s 
idea of humanity. The nature of Christ is re- 
vealed in Jesus, but the eternal appeal of the 


Christ is to be found in the fact that we, too, 
may share his nature and that Christ may be- 
come in us the hope of a new glory... . 

To the Greek, man is akin to God, made in 
his image, partaker of the divine nature.... 
To the Greek, the organic unity of humanity is 
to be found in and through Christ... . 

To the Greek, salvation is character wrought 
into Christ-likeness by the power of God’s 
love. From what does any true man want to be 
saved? From malice, and envy and jealousy, 
and bitterness; from the tendency to think 
evil and speak evil, and become evil. To what 
does he want to be saved? To Christian sim- 
plicity and sincerity; to the greatness and the 
goodness which stand revealed in Jesus. Sal- 
vation is character wrought into Christ-like- 
ness, ... 

To the Greek, redemption is the emancipa- 
tion of man from all manner of evil thoughts and 
practices. ... 

To the Greek, faith is the courage of a great 
adventure; it is a willingness to follow at all 
costs the clear shining of the light; it is the readi- 
ness to take counsel of our hopes rather than of 
our fears; to follow our ideals and not our dis- 
appointments. ... 

To the Greek, revelation is a continuous 
process of spiritual discovery and God waits 
to make himself known to those who have ears 
to hear.... 

To the Greek, the church is the union of all 
who love in the interests of all who sin and 
suffer and there is room within it for all who 
eagerly love the truth and follow goodness, as 
we see it in Jesus. 

To the Greek, life is to be measured not by 
its length but by its depth. Eternal life is the 
life in which we even now share the life and 
the love and the blessedness of God. The great 
realities of life are the love that gives insight, the 
sympathy that knits heart to heart, the peace 
of God, the faith that hears the music of the 
eternal, the joy of the Lord. Into the possession 
of these unsearchable riches of Christ, we may 
enter without delay... . 

To the Greek, death means not physical 
extinction but the smothering of our affections, 
the withering of our hopes, the obscuring of 
our vision, the belittling of our purposes. Many 
a man may carry about a dead soul in his live 
body, hence the challenge of Paul, ‘Awake 
thou that sleepest and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give you life.” 
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in these modern philosophies this age-old 
mystical metaphysics, through which 
Christianity had been mediated by the 
Greek mind, was having fuller opportu- 
nity to express the Christian insights of 
enduring worth.’ 


2The liberalism represented by Raymond 
Brooks, blending Neo-Platonism and evolutionary 
idealism, is but one strand in the complex current 
of the liberal-modernist movement. The develop- 
ment that stemmed from Schleiermacher through 
Ritschl, including Herrmann, Harnack, and Kaftan, 
to which American theologians like A. C. McGiffert, 
W. A. Brown, and, later, H. E. Fosdick were in- 
debted, represented an effort to dissociate Chris- 
tianity from metaphysics. The Ritschlian appeal 
to moral faith, established on Kantian grounds, 
issued in an appeal to Christ as an ethical impera- 
tive. Out of their writings an insistent nonphilo- 
sophical liberalism, exemplifying a neo-Protestant 
temper, developed. 

William Newton Clarke, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, had ventured upon an independent path which 
was to converge toward the Ritschlian emphasis, 
though Clarke himself had no conscious connections 
with this movement. 

The so-called ‘‘Chicago School,” embracing the 
thought of Albion Small, Shailer Mathews, G. B. 
Smith, Shirley Jackson Case, and E. S. Ames, 
represented a further variation of the _liberal- 
modernist emphasis. Mathews always insisted on 
being considered a modernist rather than a liberal, 
on the grounds that he was concerned pre-eminently 
with method. This distinction could be pressed on 
the further ground that the Chicago group pursued 
the results of scientific criticism in religion with 
relative indifference to the concern that had sus- 
tained a large area of liberalism, particularly at 
Union, Yale, Rochester, and Oberlin—namely, the 
appeal to religious experience. The concern of the 
Chicago group was to develop a method that had 
been derived from functional psychology; and the 
philosophy that informed their efforts was prag- 
matism. 

Absolute idealism, giving rise in later years, 
through Howison, to personal idealism, developed 
a further formidable expression of liberalism to 
which the names of Josiah Royce and W. E. Hock- 
ing lend distinction. Personalism was to follow from 
Howison and, more particularly, from the spirited 
influence of Borden P. Bowne and others. 

Raymond Brooks’s thought draws from several 
of these strands, but it derives its distinctive flavor 
from its mystical orientation of science and evolu- 
tion which follows from his preference for Neo- 
Platonism. In this respect Brooks’s mind had 
affinities with that of John Buckham, who was 
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Brooks’s enthusiasm for the Greek 
version of Christianity as the precursor 
of liberal Christianity is eloquently ex- 
pressed in an unpublished essay on 
“Breaking Old Molds,” originally writ- 
ten as a series of addresses in 1925. In 
this essay he writes: 


To the Greek, the great beyond is always 
within. We need not journey out in space to 
find Him. We need only to become aware of 
the ever present reality to know Him. God in- 
carnate in Humanity! That is Greek. You will 
not miss the indications of this in the New 
Testament. Let me venture to paraphrase the 
Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, that we may 
recognize how profoundly this attitude of mind 
controlled the outlook and insight of its author: 

“In the beginning was the idea, and the 
idea was as divine as the mind that conceived 
it. It was in pursuing the idea that everything 
that came into existence was brought into being, 
for the idea was the inner reality, the supporting 
substance of everything that was made. The 
idea became worlds, but the worlds could not 
clearly reveal it, for things cannot become 
aware of thoughts. At length the idea became 
life, and in the life of man it became Light, 
the light of all human reason, rational, moral, 
spiritual; but even so the idea was not fully 
nor clearly disclosed, for the mind of man works 
with too great confusion and so at length the 
idea became flesh and in a life full of grace and 
truth, it dwelt among us. 

“No man hath seen God at any time, nor 
can see him, but no man who has once seen the 
life full of grace and truth can fail to catch 
the idea.” 

That conception is Greek, and it suggests the 
possibilities if the religion of Jesus and the best 
of the Greek mind could have been more con- 
tinuously synthesized. . . . 

To the Greek mind, history is the gulf stream 
of the movement of God’s great purpose and 
it cannot be understood apart from his creative 
presence and power. Human life, even at its 
worst, cannot wholly obscure its relationship 
to God; and at its best it becomes the clearest 
possible expression of the nature of God. Jesus 
was the incarnation of God, because humanity 
partakes of the divine nature.... 

To the Greek, the essential Christ is God’s 
idea of humanity. The nature of Christ is re- 
vealed in Jesus, but the eternal appeal of the 


Christ is to be found in the fact that we, too, 
may share his nature and that Christ may be- 
come in us the hope of a new glory. ... 

To the Greek, man is akin to God, made in 
his image, partaker of the divine nature... . 
To the Greek, the organic unity of humanity is 
to be found in and through Christ... . 

To the Greek, salvation is character wrought 
into Christ-likeness by the power of God’s 
love. From what does any true man want to be 
saved? From malice, and envy and jealousy, 
and bitterness; from the tendency to think 
evil and speak evil, and become evil. To what 
does he want to be saved? To Christian sim- 
plicity and sincerity; to the greatness and the 
goodness which stand revealed in Jesus. Sal- 
vation is character wrought into Christ-like- 
ness.... 

To the Greek, redemption is the emancipa- 
tion of man from all manner of evil thoughts and 
practices. . 

To the Greek, faith is the courage of a great 
adventure; it is a willingness to follow at all 
costs the clear shining of the light; it is the readi- 
ness to take counsel of our hopes rather than of 
our fears; to follow our ideals and not our dis- 
appointments. ... 

To the Greek, revelation is a continuous 
process of spiritual discovery and God waits 
to make himself known to those who have ears 
to hears... 

To the Greek, the church is the union of all 
who love in the interests of all who sin and 
suffer and there is room within it for all who 
eagerly love the truth and follow goodness, as 
we see it in Jesus. 

To the Greek, life is to be measured not by 
its length but by its depth. Eternal life is the 
life in which we even now share the life and 
the love and the blessedness of God. The great 
realities of life are the love that gives insight, the 
sympathy that knits heart to heart, the peace 
of God, the faith that hears the music of the 
eternal, the joy of the Lord. Into the possession 
of these unsearchable riches of Christ, we may 
enter without delay... . 

To the Greek, death means not physical 
extinction but the smothering of our affections, 
the withering of our hopes, the obscuring of 
our vision, the belittling of our purposes. Many 
a man may carry about a dead soul in his live 
body, hence the challenge of Paul, “Awake 
thou that sleepest and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give you life.” 
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Brooks concludes this cataloguing of 
the features of Greek Christianity with 
the following observation: ‘‘ Now it is not 
to be forgotten that the Greek spirit, so 
closely akin at its best to the spirit of 
Jesus, never had full opportunity to do 
its creative work in association with the 
religion of Jesus and that for fifteen cen- 
turies, the thinking of the church has 
been largely determined by the Latin 
mind.” Then, in equally epigrammatic 
statements, Brooks characterizes the 
Latin mind, which, in his judgment, de- 
natured Christian insights and formal- 
ized their meanings in historical creeds. 
“The greatest task of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” he argues, “is to emancipate the 
religion of Jesus from its bondage to the 
Latin mind and to set it free to do its 
creative work.” 

The initial steps toward this emanci- 
pation, Brooks believed, were begun in 
the Protestant Reformation. He writes: 


The rise of Protestantism means not merely 
the modification of doctrine, ceremony, custom; 
it means a revolution in the sphere of religion. 
In breaking the hold of Rome, Luther broke 
down the traditional principle of ecclesiastical 
control over civil affairs. The state is, or should 
be, wholly independent of the church, so he 
asserted; its sphere is different. In thus releasing 
the state from the control of the church, Luther 
took a step without which the freedom of the 
present is hardly conceivable. 

Following upon this decisive step, the Re- 
formers introduced certain practical tendencies 
which belong distinctly to the modern world 
and which became far more influential than they 
could possibly have imagined: For example, the 
Reformers found themselves possessed of a very 
much wider range of interest than had common- 
ly been associated with religion. There was a 
new and insistent demand for happiness, for 
well-being, which refused to be comforted with 
promises that could only be realized in the 
Beyond. 

The Reformers also reached a fresh definition 
of the individual as a being of infinite potential 
worth. The individual has promise of an eternal 
life with an infinite universe in which to find 


it. They came, therefore to a fresh discovery 
of the reality and the supremacy of the ethical 
and the spiritual. Men therefore began a bolder 
and freer exercise of all intellectual and spiritual 
powers. This fostered the spirit of inquiry, not 
only in the field of practical affairs but equally in 
the field of religious thinking. Men found them- 
selves moving toward civil and intellectual and 
religious liberty and were at length obliged to 
take the consequences of that great adventure. 
Tardily, but certainly, they began to recognize 
that the consequences in the field of religious 
thought were vast. In spite of their theology 
they found themselves making their appeal to 
reason and to the conscience and to the experi- 
ence of mankind even more than to the word of 
the Bible. They therefore found themselves 
relating their religion to the problem of their 
daily life in a surprisingly new and vigorous 
fashion, and they found themselves also com- 
pelled to relate their religion to the new con- 
ception of the universe which was beginning to 
dawn upon them. Luther advised monks and 
nuns to marry, to engage in useful occupations, 
to get from life all reasonable pleasure, to do 
good in a practical way; and so all monastic 
vows were abandoned in Protestant countries 
and ...as in the days of Jesus, religion began 
to be closely linked with the concerns of the 
daily life. 

Some of the Reformers, notably Luther, 
came to believe that religion ought not to divorce 
itself from art or science or industry or recrea- 
tion, but should become in them all the spirit of 
light and of love. And this at length became a 
part of the accepted attitude of Protestantism. 
Thus the way was opened for conceiving religion 
apart from the rigid requirements of institution 
and ritual, or rather in terms wider than these, 
as spiritual insight leavening and illumining the 
common life. 


Brooks looked upon the rise of the 
sects as an important phase of the eman- 
cipation of Christianity from the Latin 
mold, especially as denominationalism de- 
veloped in America. He writes: 

America has become peculiarly the field for 
the opportunity to deliver religion from the 
deadly institutionalism which prevailed in 
Europe, and to encourage its more practical 
expression. In accomplishing this, denomina- 
tionalism has played a large part. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how Christianity could have been 
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set free from its ancient and medieval bondage 
save through the rise and fall of denominational- 
ism. The American revolution emancipated 
religion in America from the control of Europe 
and from the control of various types of the 
State church in America. For the first time since 
the days of the apostles, the future of religion 
was entrusted to the personal interest of men 
and women who were free to do as they pleased 
and whose first concern was regarded as the care 
of their own families. 

Thus on American soil, more than anywhere 
else, Christianity became a layman’s religion— 
unofficial, informal. This is the story that un- 
folds in the succession of revivals, beginning 
with the preaching of Whitefield, and the Great 
Awakening under Jonathan Edwards, and con- 
tinuing until the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury under laymen like Dwight L. Moody. 
Denominatioralism was a rapid outgrowth of 
this new found freedom, a freedom which at first 
was crudely and extravagantly exercised. 

Yet denominationalism was only a means of 
deliverance from the bondage of tradition and 
authority. It has not given us a mold adequate 
to the faith of these times. 


The full deliverance of Christianity 
from the grip of the Latin mind, Brooks 
felt, was to come through a more radical 
and forthright alliance between Christi- 
anity and science: 


The conviction has arrived that our age 
must win for itself a new interpretation of reli- 
gion, and of Christianity, answering to that new 
interpretation of life and of the universe to 
which we have been led in our historical devel- 
opment. The position in which Christianity 
finds itself today is in some respects similar to 
that in which it found itself in the first three 
centuries of our era. At that time it was obliged 
to meet on the field of open debate a certain 
popular way of looking on the world which was 
already in possession of the field of thought. 
It could make little progress in the conquest of 
the Roman Empire until it could come to terms 
with the prevailing philosophy; until it could 
supplant it in the popular view where it was 
false and could do justice to it and assimilate 
it where it was recognized to be true. So in our 
day, Christianity is face to face with an order 
of thought with which it must come to terms if 
it expects to conquer the modern world. 


The task of carrying this emancipation 
forward is blocked, Brooks believed, by 
an intrenched preference for the authori- 
tarian mind within the churches. He 
writes further: 

It is still believed in many Protestant circles, 
as in the Catholic Church, that religion is 
authoritatively declared; that it is not com- 
municated through the same channels through 
which other truths come; that we cannot trust 
the powers God has given us in the realm of 
religion although we can trust them every- 
where else. The plain fact is that no genuinely 
religious quality can ever be permanently won 
until we learn to trust and to use courageously 
the capacities with which we have been en- 
trusted for gaining and testing the truth, nor 
can we hope to rid religion of sham and make- 
believe until we give the scientific spirit the 
right of way and with courage and fidelity learn 
how to use it ourselves. 


Brooks then delineates the spirit of 
science in which he equates the humility 
of inquiry found here with the spirit of 
Jesus and insists that, by this very mood 
of integrity and receptiveness toward ac- 
tuality, the mind is brought into accord 
with reality, shattering illusions and 
prejudices which a bigoted and authori- 
tarian mentality within the churches has 
fostered. 

It would perhaps be difficult to find a 
more concise, yet comprehensive, state- 
ment of the liberal Christian’s theological 
affirmations and prophetic strategy, as it 
was initially held, than the one which 
Raymond Brooks formulated in this es- 
say twenty-five years ago. Brooks quite 
obviously conceived of liberal Christiani- 
ty as a prophetic movement in line with 
Reformation principles. The dynamics of 
the Protestant faith he found to be both 
critically and constructively at work in 
the modern period. Liberalism was sim- 
ply the form which the reforming protest 
against the Latinizing of the Christian 
religion was taking in the present age. 
And the liberal’s discovery of his affini- 
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ties with science was but a recurrence of 
the discerning act of Paul, of the author 
of the Johannine Gospel, of Clement of 
Alexandria, and of Origen, who were the 
first to affirm this immanent principle of 
Christian faith. 

Despite the fact that this essay, 
“Breaking Old Molds” was written early 
in Brooks’s career, it continued to be in- 
formative of the direction of his thinking 
about Christianity and the present 
strategy even to the end of his years, as 
it had through years of preaching and 
teaching. That direction was twofold: 
persistently forward, following the de- 
mands of emerging, new perspectives; 
yet always with historical relevance to 
the Christian tradition as it had been 
made manifest in Greek form. The Chris- 
tian era between the close of the Greek 
theologians and the Reformation was, for 
Brooks, an interim of theological dark- 
ness in which the Christian insight of an 
immanent God was completely obscured 
by a theology of dualism that set God, in 
his nature, apart from man. Thus the 
spiritual relationship which had been in- 
terpreted as spirit communing with 
spirit assumed the crasser form of a 
transaction between man, a creature 
made ignoble by the sheer fact of his hu- 
manity, and God, who stood as judge and 
ruler above him. It was Augustine, 
Brooks held, who initiated this trend to- 
ward dualism in Christian theology, dis- 
torting the Christian vision of God. 


If you remind me that Augustine was a Neo- 
Platonist and that through him Neo-Platonism 
passed into Christianity, still I must remind 
you that Greek ideas were so handled by a mind 
essentially Latin that their mystic beauty and 
spirit were lost, and they became a “faith once 
for all delivered to the saints.’ It was not the 
mystic in Augustine who determined his the- 
ology. We need to appeal from Augustine the 
moralist to Augustine the mystic; from Augus- 
tine the bishop to Augustine the saint.3 


Brooks saw in science an agency of re- 
interpretation in religion which might re- 
store the earlier, more profound view; for 
science, he thought, recovered some- 
thing of the Greek perspective through 
the doctrine of evolution, which renewed 
in men’s thinking a belief in God’s imma- 
nence. Science, he declared in an address 
delivered in a Pomona College assembly, 


has made us aware of a /iving universe. Crea- 
tion is an eternal process. From the electron 
to the star everything is in motion. There is a 
perpetual becoming. “My Father worketh 
till now.” If you ask, “Where is God in this 
constant creation?” the answer is ‘“Every- 
where.” To those who have eyes to see He is 


manifest in the energy of the electron, in the 
architecture of the atom, in the energy of life, 


in the brain of Plato, in the heart of Jesus. God 
is the infinite energy in whom we and all living 


things live and move and have our being.4 


His confidence in the ability of the sci- 
ences to reveal the hidden truths of the 
living universe in which both God and 
man are resident gave to Brooks forth- 
rightness and fearlessness in the use of 
the scientific method. This faith in the 
method of science, applicable to all realms 
of thought and culture, including reli- 
gion, was vigorously affirmed in an ad- 
dress to Pomona College students on the 
occasion of matriculation in 1929. This is 
good reading at any time. It reveals not 
only the forthrightness of a liberal spirit, 
but its incisiveness and clarity as well. 

The ultimate right of every individual is the 
right to the opportunity to do and to become his 


best. No man ought to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than his best, but it may not be easy 
to discover what that is. A man can become 
only that which he potentially is. A large part 
of what you may be is predetermined before 
you enter college. The weight of the unchange- 
able lies upon all of us all the time. Only as we 
recognize this are we likely to discover the 
range or the direction of our possibilities. It is 


3 ‘*Breaking Old Molds.” 


4 Reprinted from the Claremont Courier. 
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the business of the college community to guar- 
antee so far as it lies in its power opportunity 
for such discovery. About all that a college can 
do is to furnish the chance for self-discovery 
and self-discipline. If you cannot find anything 
in yourself worth disciplining, do not blame the 
college for its failure to make a similar dis- 
covery, even though both are probably over- 
looking immense values that ought to be 
found. ... Culture cannot be imposed from 
the outside. Only when a real relation is estab- 
lished between the surface of life, the things 
you do, and the depths of life, the things you 
are, and the things you think, can culture in 


any genuine sense emerge.5 


He then immediately proceeded to in- 
troduce the incoming students to the 
idea that “‘ we are living in a roomier uni- 


verse than our fathers were able to imag- 
ine.” 


It is not any more possible for us to live 
again in the intellectual world of our fathers 
than for the butterfly to re-enter the chrysalis, 
for the chick to return to the egg or for the oak 
to return to the acorn. Neither is it possible to 
return to, or to linger long, in the world of 
traditional morality. Behold all things are be- 
coming new. If you are unwilling to enter the 
new world do not enter college. Or, if you have 
entered, it is better for you and for the college 
that you withdraw as soon as possible and 
that you take yourself to some secluded spot 
where you will be untroubled by the insurgence 
of new ideas or by the disturbing challenge of 
new ideals. The college is compelled to enter 
this new world. By its very nature it must go 
forward or perish. The spirit and method of 
science must have larger and not less place in 
the coming days. The college invites you to 
go through the doors which it will seek to open 
and to enter upon the most thrilling adventures 
in the search for truth which man has ever 
known.® 


Brooks then urged them to prepare to 


be transformed in their religious outlook. 
He continued: 


He would be a poor student indeed who 
could gain new insight and wider horizons in 


5“‘Citizenship in Pomona College,” Pomona 


College Magazine, March, 1929. 
6 Ibid. 
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economics and history, in science and _ phi- 
losophy, and still retain the religious outlook 
of a child. The student brought up to believe 
that the earth was made in six days of twenty- 
four hours each is likely to be disturbed when he 
enters a class in geology or in biology and hears 
them talk of millions of years. The student 
who has always thought that there is a soul 
somewhere, hidden within the body, is likely 
to be disturbed when he begins to study psy- 
chology. Truly there is danger in such a life. 
But life consists in taking risks. Some risks are 
worth taking and some are not. Not any- 
where are the risks more numerous and more 
critical than in the business of thinking.7? 


But faith, he continued, 


need not be endangered by college life if by 
faith you mean the courageous adventure in 
the search for truth. The college calls upon you 
to become pioneers of faith; to forget the com- 
monplace and the conventional; to know that 
your dreams will not be fulfilled but that you 
will find something larger than your dream.° 


Brooks held with his liberal contempo- 


raries that differences of beliefs were to 
be expected and tolerated. And in true 
liberal fashion he asserted that ‘‘the col- 


lege has no standardized convictions.” 
Nevertheless, he cautioned, 


it is a matter of greatest moment that you reach 
sound, that is, well reasoned and well seasoned 
convictions, convictions that issue from all the 
facts you know and that square with all the 
rest you know. It would seriously jeopardize 
the health of the community if you were con- 
vinced that all disease is due to some form of 
demoniacal possession. It would be deeply 
disturbing if you were persuaded that certain 
experiments now being tried in Russia furnish 
the only solution for the economic difficulties 
in America. But the college is persuaded that 
the way out of such danger is not by matching 
such opinions with others equally dogmatic. 
The remedy is to be found in the frank facing 
of facts as they arise and the willingness to 
take the consequences whatever they may be. 
The college believes that no man gains the 
right to a conviction until he has earned it by 
the possession of the facts that can justify it. 
The actual enemies of mankind are ignorance, 


1 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 
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prejudice, superstition and the dead weight of 


tradition. It is the man who does not know and 
who does not know that he does not know, who 


recognizes no moral obligation to become in- 
telligent and who is therefore trivial and dog- 


matic in his thinking, from whom we have the 
most to fear. There are few more dangerous 


forces than ignorance in action, especially if the 
ignorance be reinforced by that which is often 


called sincerity. What crimes have been com- 
mitted in the name of sincerity! 


Brooks’s work as educator carried his 
influence beyond the formal bounds of 
the churches. Many of the young people 
who were in his classes in Pomona Col- 
lege came from communities where they 
had attended some Christian church; but 
many of them were on the margin or out 
of its range altogether. To these young 
people, Brooks was a clarifying, as well 
as an inspiriting, voice. Since Brooks con- 
ceived of the Christian task in the mod- 
ern day as one of breaking old molds and 
of emancipating Christianity from a way 
of thinking which had suppressed its cre- 
ative power, his counsel had an icono- 
clastic ring. Brooks, himself, however, 
was a gentle person, combining a win- 
some spirit of humor with a critical tem- 
per. With soft-spoken words he could cut 
through pretense with unrelenting thor- 
oughness and leave one with a kindly 
feeling even for the pretender. Gentle 
humor and the gentle use of criticism 
went together in his nature. Thus his stu- 
dents felt the reassurance of his spirit 
even as they confronted the chilling 
winds of criticism to which he directed 
them. Yet, among “‘elder statesmen,” the 
judgment was often made that Brooks’s 
influence yielded essentially negative re- 
sults as regards communicating the 
Christian faith. One could not sustain 
this judgment if the full import of 
Brooks’s criticisms was grasped; but it is 
quite likely that this degree of under- 


9 Ibid. 


standing was not always achieved, even 
by those who were most vigorously stim- 
ulated by him. 

To be sure, the implied iconoclasm was 
of a piece with the liberal spirit itself, 
Liberalism has meant, in one important 
aspect, liberation from authoritarianism. 
And the transition from the act of libera- 
tion to a constructive mood has not been 
easy to effect. All liberalism has, in a 
sense, suffered from a passion for pro- 
test. But this is its Protestant inheri- 
tance. In fact, as Brooks himself con- 
tended, liberalism is, or has been, the 
modern spirit of protest, carrying for- 
ward the dynamics of the Protestant 
faith, intent more upon the integrity or 
belief than upon its form or even its con- 
tent. 

III 


One would mistake the temper of 
Brooks’s thinking if one were to take 
these particular utterances as indicative 
of the whole emphasis of his thought. 
They fix upon his mood of realism in re- 
garding facts for what they are; but with 
this mood there was associated in him a 
mystical feeling that gave to facts a cer- 
tain reference beyond their specifiable 
meaning. Brooks, after all, was a Neo- 
Platonist to the end; and he had un- 
doubtedly encountered reinforcement of 
his intuitive method through long as- 
sociation with the liberal tradition as it 
had arisen through Bushnell" from Cole- 
ridge," which was at once oriented to 
practical concerns and set in a context in 
which the report of feeling and sensibili- 
ty played a dominant role. Judging solely 
from what I know of the man and of his 
mode of thinking, I should say that his 
liberalism, in one important respect, 


0 Cf. God in Christ (1849), esp. the introductory 
essay on “‘Language.” 


1 Aids to Reflection (1839). 
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stood directly in the tradition that 
stemmed from Coleridge’s adaptation of 
the Kantian practical reason to Christi- 
anity—a tradition which, in England, 
produced Christian Socialists like Mau- 
rice and Kingsley and, in America, mo- 
tivated Horace Bushnell. The character- 
istic formulation of this tradition, giving 
a clue to its theological method and em- 
phasis, was the phrase ‘religion is a life.” 

Being persons of acute sensibilities, 
neither Coleridge nor Bushnell was will- 
ing to apply himself to practical concerns 
without first being attentive to the dis- 
cipline of thought and feeling. Neverthe- 
less, in each case, one sees his thought 
moving toward a resolution of all com- 
plex theories or doctrines by wresting 
from their issue what he preferred to call 
their living truth. One recognizes in this 
quality of mind the tendency which was 
to characterize much of later liberal the- 
ology, wherein the living truth or the 
meaning of truth for life was to take prece- 
dence over all theoretical analysis for its 
own sake. 

As I have pondered some of the charac- 
teristic turns of Raymond Brooks’s 
thought, it has seemed to me that no one 
in my acquaintance in modern times has 
exemplified this mode of thinking more 
characteristically than he. His published 
writings were not numerous enough or 
representative enough to bear out such a 
judgment; but one had only to follow the 
workings of his mind, in casual conver- 
sational analyses of religious problems or 
in public address, to detect this feature. 

The natural focus of his thought and 
effort was the social scene. Yet he was 
not the usual advocate of social action. 
The end-result was important to him; 
but the preliminary analysis, assuring 
perspective and balance, was likewise im- 
perative. Yet, because he was alerted to 
immediate issues, the very set of his mind 


precluded an absorption in theoretical in- 
quiry, except as it issued in some illumi- 
nation upon these practical concerns. 

In men of less discipline and stature, 
this restless alternation between theory 
and practice often results in a superficial 
response, both to thought and to action 
—neither fully immersed in the intellec- 
tual issue nor seriously committed to the 
practical demands. In Raymond Brooks, 
as in Horace Bushnell, an intensity of 
discernment accompanied his practical 
concern in a way that bespoke his com- 
petence in both spheres. 

Brooks’s facility in moving between 
theory and application gave a range to 
his thinking which was reflected in his 
method of teaching. For example, one of 
his favorite courses was entitled, ‘‘The 
Religious World.” This course was essen- 
tially an analysis of various periods of 
Western culture from the point of view 
of understanding their religious motiva- 
tion and their discernible religious forces. 
Brooks meant by “religion” in this case 
not simply the religious institutions and 
practices as the anthropologist or the 
sociologist of religion might study them 
but the interplay of tensions and deci- 
sions in an ethical sense, seen in the per- 
spective of prophetic religion. It was, in 
fact, an extension of the prophetic criti- 
cism of the Hebrew commonwealth and 
of its later national life to the life of the 
Western world. 

One can understand the difficulty of 
locating such a course in the usual liber- 
al-arts curriculum. Today we have de- 
veloped much more sympathy for such 
wide-ranging inquiry into interrelated 
areas; but at that time there were serious 
misgivings as to whether such a proce- 
dure was in accord with academic prac- 
tice. 

The liberal mind that takes its cue from 
this stress upon practical reason, as Cole- 
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ridge and Bushnell exemplified it, is al- 
ways at a disadvantage when confronting 
either the classical or the scientific men- 
tality; for the latter employ definitive 
concepts within a restricted range of in- 
quiry that yield precise divisions and 
classifications of meanings. The liberal 
method, following from the practical rea- 
son or, say, from any applied point of 
view, tends to relinquish the possibility 
of such precision at the outset in the in- 
terest of what is called ‘‘vision,” or a 
more “total view.” 

I am sure that students emerged from 
their study of the religious world under 
Professor Brooks with a more vivid sense 
of the dynamics of religion within West- 
ern society than a more systematic study, 
say, of church history, would have yield- 
ed. That their knowledge was deficient 
on definitive points, probably goes with- 
out saying; but it remains a pressing 
question whether such an attempt at a 
perceptive understanding of historical 
events in an interrelated sense does not 
giveaclue to what higher education should 
achieve—namely, a level of reflective in- 
quiry in which facts are lifted to a con- 
cern with value. 


IV 


A social optimism pervaded Brooks’s 
thinking which, in some respects, was 
characteristically liberal but which, in 
other respects, partook of a tempering 
realism consonant with the times. The 
expectation that breaking old molds 
would release the creative opportunities 
for ‘“‘the new heaven and the new earth” 
gave to Brooks’s liberal faith its own 
kind of eschatology and its peculiar form 
of devotion. To equate this heralded end 
with dependence upon progress in an evo- 
lutionary sense is to miss the dramatic 
note in his liberalism. In so far as the 
nineteenth-century characterization of 


evolution as “‘god’s way of doing things” 
persisted for him as an intelligible idea, 
it identified his Christian faith in God 
with a confidence in historical progress. 
But progress in this sense was God’s 
achievement. Man’s_ possibility of 
achievement lay in the direction of at- 
taining such liberation of mind and spirit 
as to enable him to participate in and to 
co-operate with this movement of life. 
For all his expectations concerning man 
in general, he harbored a realistic judg- 
ment of man’s recalcitrant tendencies. 
And these posed an immediate task for 
him in confronting the problem at hand. 
These were conditions within the Chris- 
tian community that would not readily 
improve with time. They required the 
zeal of the prophet and the persistent 
protestation of the ardent reformer. 

In a sermon of rather recent date, Pro- 


fessor Brooks declared: 


There is no inevitable progress. Gains may 
be lost. Advance may be followed by retreat. 
It has happened more than once. It may happen 
again. Civilization is a co-operative enterprise 
in which not only the living but the dead must 
share. Apart from them we could do little. 
What empty business life would be if we were 
obliged to start where the cavemen began. 
What dreary business it would be if we were 
obliged to live as if the Saints, Seers, Scientists, 
Prophets, Poets, and Philosophers had never 
lived. What an incredibly foolish thing it would 
be to go through life in utter disregard of the 
most significant things ever discovered by the 
most significant people: Galileo, Kepler, New- 
ton, Beethoven, Brahms, Bach, Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo, Rembrandt, Homer, Virgil, Shake- 
speare, Cromwell, Garibaldi, Lincoln, Moses, 
Isaiah, Paul, Jesus—let his name stand by itself. 
How rich we are in their accomplishments, 
how poor we would be without them. But the 
dead can do little without us. We have them 
at our mercy. The causes for which they lived 
and for which they died cannot triumph apart 
from us. We can make ineffective the noblest 
lives that ever lived unless in some way their 
spirit can pass into and through us. Galileo’s 
work is incomplete without Newton, Newton’s 
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without Einstein. Jesus’ work isincomplete with- 
out Paul, Paul’s without Augustine, Augustine’s 
without Luther, Luther’s without Rauschen- 
busch. What could any of them accomplish 
in our generation without us? Apart from them 
we are poor indeed. Apart from us their lives 
become ineffective.” 


Brooks had appropriated the sober 
note of dissolution to which Spengler and 
Berdyaev had pointed him; but he was 
not willing to capitulate to their despair. 
He read Wieman and Whitehead with 
increasing approval, though it is not evi- 
dent that the philosophy of emergence 
really took hold of him. Niebuhr and 
Barth he read also; but these were alien 
voices to him. Their road was the road 
back. They opened no vista for him be- 
yond the present perplexity. 

Brooks harbored no illusions about the 
gravity of the immediate social crisis. 
The dissolution of civilization was real to 
him. How deeply he had penetrated its 
gravity, or related the implication of its 
tragedy to his underlying evolutionary 
idealism, is not clear. There is acknowl- 
edgment in his sermons of the processes 
of decay at work in modern culture; but 
there is also resolute hope in what will 
eventuate from its decay, as in this pas- 
sage: 

We are witnessing the death of another 
civilization. Its chief characteristic has been its 
tugged individualism in industry, in politics, in 
religion, and in education. In industry it has 
built the gigantic structure of capitalism with 
the exploitation of natural resources, with 
the search for profits and with unimaginable 
tiches for the few, with poverty and relative 
misery for many. 

In politics it produced nationalism which 
built the modern European States, but upon 
foundations which made war well nigh inevita- 
ble, a nationalism which encouraged the po- 
litical tradition by which second rate men could 


2 “The Insights of Yesterday and the World of 
Tomorrow” (unpublished sermon). 


climb to power by appealing to the prejudice 
which set men against one another just when 
they needed to co-operate in the attempt to 
create a decent and enduring civilization. 

In religion it substituted freedom of con- 
science and freedom of thought for the un- 
questioned authority which the church had 
exercised for centuries, but it divided Protes- 
tantism into fragments until all sense of 
catholocity and solidarity and unity had been 
lost. 

In education it made possible for the first 
time the attempt to build a civilization on the 
basis of a universal opportunity for education. 
But it encouraged man through education to 
search for the means by which to live while 
they neglected the ends for which to live, 
until multitudes of so-called educated men 
seemed to have “everything to live with and 
nothing to live for.” 

Then came the first World War which 
revealed the weakness of the philosophy of 
individualism, and played sad havoc with the 
civilization built upon it. Then followed the 
world wide economic and financial depression 
which left the old civilization paralyzed appar- 
rently beyond the power of recovery. It is now 
becoming evident in the midst of another world 
travail that the future belongs to a new world 
view, it will be built upon new foundations. 
This new civilization will seek the well-being 
of the collective whole, rather than the welfare 
of the individual simply. 

No one can tell how soon the new social 
order will be built. It may take a century. It 
may take more. It may take less. But it will 
come, as certainly as the harvest comes when 
the field has been plowed and the seed has been 
sown." 


Thusit is clearthat Brooks’s social real- 
ism moved within an over-all mood of op- 
timism, as borne out by the conclusions to 
which his sermons and addresses invari- 
ably came. His underlying philosophy 
sustained such a mood. And his Christian 
faith, being informed by an evolutionary 
idealism, impelled him to brook the pres- 
ent despair in the hope of this ultimate 
triumph. 


13 Tbid. 








THE WORM AND THE THORN: A STUDY OF 
COWPER’S OLNEY HYMNS 


LODWICK HARTLEY* 


UBLISHED jointly by William Cow- 
per and the Reverend John New- 
ton in 1779, Olney Hymns is one of 

the most substantial achievements of 
eighteenth-century hymnology. From 
the collection at least five of Cowper’s 
compositions have long been among the 
best known and (with one possible excep- 
tion) the best loved of Protestant hymn- 
poems.” Cowper’s contributions to Evan- 
gelical hymnology have been noted in all 
standard works on English hymnology, 
and both their doctrinal implications? 


* Dr. Hartley is professor (and head of the de- 
partment) of English in North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N.C., where he has been on the 
faculty since 1937. He was educated at Furman 
College (A.B., 1927), Columbia University (M.A., 
1928), and Princeton University (Ph.D., 1937). His 
publications include William Cowper: Humani- 
tarian (1938), This Is Lorence, a biography of Lau- 
rence Sterne (1943), and Patterns in Modern Drama 
(1943), of which he was coeditor, as well as articles 
in scholarly journals and literary quarterlies, in- 
cluding P.M.L.A., Modern Language Notes, Studies 
in Philology, Sewanee Review, and the South Atlantic 
Quarterly. 


t “CQ for a closer walk with God” (I), ‘“There is a 
fountain filled with blood” (XV), ‘Jesu! where’er 
thy people meet” (XVI), ‘Hark! my soul!” 
(XVIII), and ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way!” 
(XX XV) seem to appear most frequently in current 
hymnals. 

2See Gilbert Thomas, William Cowper and the 
Eighteenth Century (London: Ivor Nicholson & 
Watson, Ltd., 1935), pp. 217-24, and Hoxie Neale 
Fairchild, Religious Tendencies in English Poetry, 
II (New York: Columbia University Press, 1942), 
174-75. Three unpublished doctoral theses have 
dealt with the Evangelical relationships: Louise 
Lanham, ‘‘The Poetry of William Cowper in Its 
Relation to the English Movement” (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina, 1936); Wendell Magee 
Keck, ‘“‘Cowper’s Olney Hymns: A Theological 
Study,” Abstracts of Dissertations (Stanford Uni- 
versity), XVI (1940-41), 87-89; Adelaide E. Thein, 


and their poetic imagery? have been ex- 
tensively studied. Most of the circum- 
stances of their composition are well 
known. The story of Cowper’s ‘“‘conver- 
sion” under the treatment of Dr. Cotton 
at St. Albans, the circumstances of his 
meeting the Evangelical Unwins at 
Huntingdon and the subsequent friend- 
ship with Newton which brought about 
removal to Olney, the account of New- 
ton’s efforts to enlist Cowper’s active 
participation in services of prayer and 
worship—all have been matters of lively 
interest in biographical treatments, espe- 
cially since they involve the oldest and 
most warmly debated of the biographical 
problems, namely, the extent to which 
there was Methodism in Cowper’s mad- 
ness. It is a matter of record that Cow- 
per’s beloved William Unwin sent to the 
poet in Olney a copy of Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns (brought out original- 
ly in 1760 when Cowper was still a young 
gentleman of the Inner Temple in Lon- 
don) by the poet’s Evangelical cousin, 
the Reverend Martin Madan—also fond- 
ly admired until he made a singular 
exegetical misstep. And we have warm 
portrayals by Cowper himself of Mrs. 
Unwin’s playing on the harpsichord dur- 
ing the intimate hymn-singing that was 
a popular indoor sport on rainy after- 
noons both at Huntingdon and at Olney. 


‘“‘The Religion of William Cowper, an Attempt To 
Distinguish between His Obsession and His Creed,” 
Microfilm Abstracts, V, No. 1 (1943), 24-25 (ab- 
stract of a University of Michigan dissertation). 


3 Maurice J. Quinlan ‘“Cowper’s Imagery,” 
JEGP, XLVII (1948), 276-85. 
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It was inevitable that Cowper should 
have written hymns, and it was equally 
inevitable that he should have written 
the kind of hymns that he did write. In 
recent years the extent of their autobio- 
graphical and lyric quality has been de- 
bated. “Although many of Cowper’s 
poems [i.e., hymns] are written in the 
first person,” Professor Fairchild be- 
lieves, “they are seldom very specifically 
subjective.”* Professor Keck’s conclu- 
sions are in agreement: “The experiential 
hymns |i.e., those describing personal re- 
ligious experiences] have a testimonial 
rather than an expository tone, for their 
content is far less dogmatic than that of 
the hymns on scriptural subjects; the 
personal tone of these testimonials is to 
be taken as conventional expression, not 
as Cowperian autobiography.”s Gilbert 
Thomas is among the recent critics who 
have felt differently. “Some of the 
‘hymns,’ ” he remarks, “are poems of per- 
sonal doubt and conflict rather than 
songs of faith and assurance.’® Canon 
Benham’s opinion is, of course, of long 
standing: “All Cowper’s hymns throw 
light upon his mental state at that time, 
and there are several allusions to the cir- 
cumstances of his life.’’7 

If the poems are read separately and if 
they are analyzed in detail with regard to 
the Evangelical commonplaces that they 
embody, they may very easily seem to 
lose their subjective quality. But the 
feeling of such a quality must be persist- 
ent in anyone who reads through the 
hymns with poetic sensitivity rather 
than with rigid scholarly perspective, es- 
pecially in the light of what we know 


4 Op. cit., p. 175. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

6 Op. cit., p. 223. 

7The Poetical Works of William Cowper, ed. 


William Benham (“The Globe Edition” [London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1908]), p. xxxix. 


from other sources about Cowper’s reli- 
gious experiences. Until now no one has 
proposed so simple a thing as a reading of 
Cowper’s hymns in the order in which 
they come in the Olney Hymns and in 
which they are reprinted in standard edi- 
tions® as if they were a single work (in the 
general manner, let us say, of Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam) in which is recorded 
an intensely personal struggle for a faith. 
In arguing for such a reading, we shall 
have to do violence to some of the little 
that we know about the chronology of 
the hymns, and we shall have to over- 
look, though not necessarily forget, the 
total schematization of the collection.® 


8 All citations are from The Poetical Works of 
William Cowper, ed. H. S. Milford (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1926). 


9See John Newton, Works (New Haven, 1826), 
Vol. II. The main divisions were as follows: Book I, 
“On Select Texts of Scripture’; Book II, ‘‘On 
Occasional Subjects’; Book III, ‘“‘On the Progress 
and Changes of the Spiritual Life.” As Newton 
says (Works, II, 465): ‘“These are further subdivided 
into distinct heads. This arrangement is not so 
accurate but that several of the hymns might have 
been differently disposed.” Book I subdivides ac- 
cording to the books of the Bible from which the 
hymn texts were taken. Book II is subdivided into 
“Seasons, Ordinances, Providences, Creation.” 
Book III, as Newton says, is “miscellaneous.” Its 
subdivisions are as follows: “‘Solemn Addresses to 
Sinners; Seeking, Pleading, Hoping; Conflict; 
Comfort; Dedication and Surrender; Cautions; 
Praise; Short Hymns.” Those who wish to argue 
against the subjective quality of the hymns may 
with justice point out the fact that the obvious 
planning of texts and categories for the volume 
should tend to eliminate the purely personal ele- 
ment. We know, it is true, that Newton did make 
“assignments” to Cowper in the way of suggesting 
certain texts. But Cowper had a way of making 
everything that he touched a part of himself and 
of his own experience; and one cannot argue that 
Newton’s directions necessarily precluded personal 
expression, though they were certainly a limiting 
factor in more ways than one. At least on the side 
of poetic treatment, Newton has expressed himself 
definitely: ‘‘Perspicuity, simplicity, and ease, 
should be chiefly attended to; and the imagery and 
colouring of poetry, if admitted at all, should be 
indulged in very sparingly, and with great judg- 
ment” (Works, II, 463-64). 
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What we should get by such a procedure 
—unorthodox only to strict historical 
scholarship—is not so much additional 
autobiographical illumination as an in- 
creased perception of the essential unity 
of the poems and an enhanced apprecia- 
tion of their literary effectiveness as a 
spiritual record. 

The general development of hymnolo- 
gy under the impetus of the Evangelical 
or Methodist revival (the two terms were 
not clearly distinguishable in the eight- 
eenth century) cannot be more readily 
seen than it can be in a comparison of 
Joseph Addison’s ‘The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High” with one of the most fa- 
mous of the Evangelical hymns, Augus- 
tus Toplady’s “Rock of Ages.”” Addison’s 
hymn reveals the majestic spectacle of a 
marvelously ordered universe proclaim- 
ing the glory of the Creator through evi- 
dence easily acceptable to the reason. 
The poem maintains classic objectivity, 
the human being remaining throughout 
an awed spectator. “Rock of Ages” ob- 
viously belongs to a vastly different reli- 
gious and poetic school. In comparison 
with Addison’s hymn, it is intensely sub- 
jective.*® Man, far from being an awed 
spectator of the glories of the universe, is 
in flight from its evil power, seeking ref- 
uge not in an aloof Creator but in a per- 
sonal Savior. The comparison reveals, of 
course, what happened not only in the 
new hymnology but in the conception of 
religion itself. If the church had attempt- 
ed to adapt itself to the discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton and other scientists who 
saw God chiefly as a great lawmaker or 
even as a great clockmaker, who had 


t0 Though Watts’s ““O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” has an essential similarity in theme, there is 
a significant shade of difference in the use of pro- 
nouns. Watts’s our sounds editorial in comparison 
with the singular pronoun in ‘‘Rock of Ages, Cleft 
for Me.” 


created the machine and set it in motion 
with little interest in it afterward, the 
Evangelical movement (one of the nu- 
merous attempts to return to “primi- 
tive” religion appearing periodically in 
the history of religious change) rein- 
stated man as an heir of God rather than 
as a link in a “great chain of being” or a 
cog in a cosmic machine. Insisting upon 
God’s personal supervision of the uni- 
verse, it reasserted the authenticity of 
impulses and feeling, renouncing Reason 
as an infallible guide. In this respect its 
relationship to the so-called Romantic 
Movement is, of course, close at many 
points. In resting its faith on revelation 
and in bringing back the warmth of reli- 
gious zeal, the new religious movement, 
as it is well known, did not escape such 
unfortunate aspects as abnormal emo- 
tionalism, the fetish of self-abasement, 
and (to some) the seemingly barbaric 
cult of the blood sacrifice. But that its 
real power for good far outweighed its 
objectionable excesses is now hardly 
debatable. 

Such a hasty sketch of the religious 
background of Cowper’s hymns is obliged 
to be inadequate. Admittedly, such back- 
ground cannot be the chief concern of 
this study. It is of importance, however, 
in determining the “climate” in which 
Cowper wrote, just as a knowledge of 
Cowper’s life is important in understand- 
ing his approach to religion and poetry. 
What is essential in the Evangelical 
movement is in the hymns of Cowper. 
What is essential in the man is also there. 

His birth in an Anglican rectory, the 
loss of his mother when he was a child 
and the subsequent lack of the advan- 
tages of home life, his unfortunate ex- 
perience at his first boarding school, his 
frustrated love affair with his cousin 
Theodora Cowper, the death of his 
brother John—all are reflected in his 
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emotional and hence in his literary life. 
His first attack of melancholia at twenty- 
one, though not serious in itself, was an 
ominous foreshadowing of what was to 
come. The activity of his young man- 
hood in London among his gay female 
cousins and in company of charmingly 
worldly young men of literary interests 
did not prevent his first serious mental 
crisis at the age of thirty-two, ultimately 
resulting in his being sent to Dr. Cotton’s 
Collegium Insanorum at St. Albans. The 
religious turn that his melancholy had 
taken is seen in the terrible Sapphics that 
he wrote just before he went away for 
treatment and in which he asserts that, 
deserted both by man and God and 
“damned below Judas”— 


I, fed with judgment in a fleshly tomb, am 
Buried above ground. 


Between this poem and “The Cast- 
away,’ written in the last year of the 
poet’s life, occurs one of the world’s most 
pathetic stories of mental and spiritual 
struggle, within which the Olney hymns 
both form a particular episode and set a 
general pattern. 

Though Cowper had enjoyed the 
friendship of his Evangelical cousin 
Madan in London, Evangelicalism made 
its first profound impression on him as a 
patient at Dr. Cotton’s. Renouncing city 
life henceforth as evil, he sought retire- 
ment at Huntingdon, where he lived with 
the Unwins. After the Reverend Morley 
Unwin’s death, he moved with Mrs. Un- 
win to the relatively drab little village 
of Olney in order to be near Newton, 
whose remarkable conversion had made 
over a former slave-ship captain into a 
powerful Evangelical divine. 

Some of Cowper’s biographers have 
felt that Newton’s close friendship with 
the poet was a harmful influence and the 
cause of many of his subsequent mental 


troubles. The emotionalism of Evangeli- 
cal religion was perhaps not always good 
for Cowper’s sensitive mind. Thoughts of 
hell-fire and damnation, election and the 
unpardonable sin, may not have had a 
high therapeutic value. But, as almost 
everybody but Hugh T’A. Fausset now 
admits, Cowper’s mental trouble, though 
it took a religious form, was not caused 
by religion. The manic-depressive nature 
finds it own causes for exaltation and de- 
pression, and, had they not been religious 
in Cowper, they might as easily have 
been secular. 

Most of the hymns were written dur- 
ing relatively short period in 1771 and 
1772 as the direct result of a project in 
which Newton, however misguided he 
might have been, sought to engage Cow- 
per’s energies to give him diversion and 
religious comfort. The limitations of time 
and even of inspiration are important 
factors in shaping the final results. 

If Cowper’s hymns could be arranged 
chronologically, their comment as auto- 
biography might be more revealing than 
they now are. With the exception of 
two or possibly three hymns written at 
St. Albans," the hymn “O! for a closer 
walk with God” written in December, 
1767, during an illness of Mrs. Unwin,” 

" Hymns XLVI, XLVII, and possibly XLVIII 
(see Lanham, op. cit., pp. 226-27). Canon Benham 
(op. cit., p. 514) thought that XI was written at 


Huntingdon, since it is “exactly like a letter which 
he [the poet] wrote to Mrs. Cowper from thence.” 


12 A letter of December 10, 1767, that Cowper 
wrote to his aunt, Mrs. Madan, throws interesting 
light on the composition of this hymn. Cowper 
wrote: “I began to compose them [the stanzas 
of the hymn] yesterday morning before daybreak, 
but fell asleep at the end of the two first lines [a 
note of Mrs. Madan’s daughter, Mrs. Cowper, 
suggests ‘“‘Stanzas” here]: when I awaked again, the 
third and fourth were whispered to my heart in a 
way which I have often experienced” (see J. E. B. 
Mayor, “Letters of William Cowper,” Notes & 
Queries, II [roth ser.; July 30, 1904], 84-85; see 
also Thomas Wright, The Life of William Cowper 
(London, 1921], pp. 87-88). 
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and the famous “God moves in a mysteri- 
ous way” written in January, 1773, before 
Cowper’s second serious seizure—with 
these exceptions the dates of the separate 
hymns are not easily established.%3 But 
their real significance as a spiritual record 
or as a poetic achievement does not rest 
on chronology. 

As we now read the cycle, it begins 
with “O! for a closer walk with God,’ a 
tender and melancholy expression of the 
soul’s feeling of inadequate contact with 
the Divine; and it ends in a triumphant 
hymn of praise: “I will praise the Lord at 
all times.”’ The intervening hymns repre- 
sent various stages and aspects of the 
poet’s struggle for faith: an ebb and a 
flow, but withal a progression, in this one 
respect not unlike the struggle for faith 
found in a more elaborate but not more 
poignant manner in Jn Memoriam. 

A first group of hymns (I-VIIT) repre- 
sents the Christian who struggles with a 
sense of lost blessedness, conscious of the 
“aching void” left by the absence of the 
Spirit (I). The soul battles with unbelief, 
hoping that its own patience (II), to- 
gether with the healing touch of the 
Savior (IIT), will bring victory. Only un- 
belief, the soul tells itself in an attempt 
at inner conviction—only unbelief can 


diminish the power of God (IV): 


Oh! I have seen the day, 
When with a single word, 
God helping me to say, 
My trust is in the Lord; 


My soul has quell’d a thousand foes, 
Fearless of all that could oppose. 


Still striving to believe in spite of the 
consciousness of assault by sins, the soul 
asserts that nothing can quench the love 
of God (V) and seeks to find consolation 
in the thought that, since God has ever 


13 Wright discusses the order of publication of 


the separate hymns that appeared before Olney 


Hymns came out (op. cit., p. 104). 


loved an unworthy race, he can love an 
unworthy human being (VI). An ac- 
knowledgment of the vanity of human 
wishes and the renunciation of the world 
(VII) precedes the first climax, a hymn 
of praise containing notes of both exulta- 
tion and relief: 

I will praise Thee ev’ry day 

Now thine anger’s turned away. 


With such a thought Hymn VIII fitting- 
ly rounds out the group. 

The mood of doubt returns in the next 
hymn (IX). Entitled “The Contrite 
Heart,” it not only suggests the central 
problem of the struggle reflected in the 
hymns but sheds pathetic light on the 
poet’s personal tragedy. The hymn be- 
gins: 

The Lord will happiness divine 
On contrite hearts bestow: 

Then tell me, gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart, or no? 


Since the dilemma involves a phase of 
fundamental Calvinistic belief, the doc- 
trinal background will have to be 
touched upon, if only briefly, at this 
point. After the Fall, according to a Cal- 
vinistic interpretation, God decreed that 
man’s will should not work in harmony 
with the Divine will. But God became 
merciful, allowing salvation to the elect 
through Christ’s sacrifice. A man could 
tell that he was elected if he could dis- 
cover through an inner feeling that his 
will was working in harmony with the 
Divine. If this was true, he was saved 
and all earthly considerations were of ut- 
most triviality. If he was not saved, the 
earthly matters were of little significance 
anyway. The Christian naturally pur- 
sued an eager search to know whether he 
was elected. It is the kind of dilemma 
that Cowper’s great predecessor in reli- 
gious inner struggle, John Bunyan 
of neighboring Bedfordshire, expressed 
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most vividly in his fascinating religious 
autobiography, Grace A bounding—a book 
which John Newton and Cowper knew 
well. “The Contrite Heart” shows the 
poet seeking to resolve his spiritual 
numbness—a dire portent to Calvinistic 
thinkers--and to determine his election. 
His personal problem is expressed in its 
vivid acuteness: 


Thy saints are comforted I know, 
And love thy house of pray’r; 

I therefore go where others go, 
But find no comfort there. 


Oh make this heart rejoice, or ache; 


Decide this doubt for me; 
And if it be not broken, break, 


And heal it, if it be. 


This poignant expression of uncertain- 
ty is followed by what, coming as it does 
in succession, aptly seems an effort to 
shake off doubt through contemplation 
of God’s promise of peace and glory to 
the elect. Such a promise is the theme of 
“Hear what God the Lord has spoken” 
(X), based on Isa. 60:15-20. 

We now arrive at a group of hymns in 
which the poet attempts to achieve con- 
trition (XI-XXII). The first means is 
that of self-abasement. Characterizing 
himself as a worm, a beast, and a moth of 
a day, the poet confesses filthiness of 
thought and baseness of motive with the 
same sincerely pious exaggeration that 
Bunyan before him had used and that 
many of Cowper’s Evangelical contem- 
poraries employed: 

This heart, a fountain of vile thoughts, 
How does it overflow? 


While self upon the surface floats 
Still bubbling from below. 


Moreover, in the succeeding hymn the 
heart is further depicted as stony ground 
unreceptive to the sower (XI), a figure 
reinforced in a still later hymn (XVI) in 
which the same organ is compared with 


the temple in Mark 11:17, a resort of 
thieves and moneychangers. The poet’s 
second means of achieving contrition is 
through the assumption of a childlike 
humility and dependence, attempting to 
find a basis for belief in God’s love and 
mercy in relating God’s protecting care 
to that of a mother bird protecting her 
brood (XIV) or that of a human mother’s 
love for her child. This last thought is 
central in “Hark, my soul! it is the Lord” 
(XVIII), one of the finest and tenderest 
of all the hymns: 


Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease, towards the child she bare? 
Yes, she may forgetful be, 

Yet will I remember thee."4 


The third means is an appeal to the doc- 
trine of the blood sacrifice (XV, XIX, 
XX). The most famous—or, as many 
would have it, notorious—hymn in this 
group is “There is a fountain filled with 
blood.” The finest hymn in the group is 
XIX, beginning— 
Fierce passions discompose the mind, 


As tempests vex the sea; 
But calm content and peace we find, 


When, Lord, we turn to thee. 


The theme here is that peace comes, 
through the Savior’s grace, in the knowl- 
edge that human suffering cannot be 
comparable with his. The very ineffective 
Hymn XXI, “Write to Sardis, saith the 
Lord,” reasserts the doctrine of election 
and introduces once again the baleful 
note of warning to those outside election. 

Three hymns (XXII-XXIV) pub- 
lished in the Olney Hymns under the gen- 
eral heading “Hymns before Annual 
Sermons to Young People on New- 
Years’ Evenings”’ reveals the poet acting 
with decidedly mediocre success as moni- 

4 Fausset cites this passage as an evidence of 
Charles Churchill’s influence on Cowper; but see 


Isa. 49:15 (Hugh I’A. Fausset, William Cowper 
[London, 1928], p. 53). 
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tor to the young. The first two are as 
lugubrious as even the most superserious 
Evangelicals could wish. The specter of 
“awful doom” and the prospect of “‘the 
wrath to come” are held up too obviously 
to frighten the young. But the poet’s 
heart is not in his job. In the third hymn, 
called “Prayer for Children,” he melts to 
tenderness, a far more congenial me- 
dium: 

Spread thy pinions, King of kings! 

Hide them safe beneath thy wings; 

Lest the rav’nous bird of prey 

Stoop, and bear the brood away. 


Again, he has resorted to a figure through 
which he can arrive at his most consoling 
conception of God. Once more the God of 
Wrath has been superseded by the God of 
Love, a consummation for which the 
poet constantly yearns in his own heart. 

Hymn XXV, “My song shall bless the 
Lord of all,” reaches another peak of ex- 
ultation and assurance: 


A cheerful confidence I feel, 
My well-plac’d hopes with joy I see; 
My bosom glows with heav’nly zeal, 


To worship him who died for me. 


As man, he pities my complaint, 
His pow’r and truth are all divine; 
He will not fail, he cannot faint, 
Salvation’s sure, and must be mine. 


It is followed by a series of hymns writ- 
ten “for special occasions” and devoted 
to the spiritual comfort and the exalta- 
tion to be found in the sacraments and 
practices of the church—or, actually, the 
Evangelical meeting house: the com- 
munion service (XXVII), the prayer 
meetings (XX VI, X XIX), the reading of 
the sacred word (XXX). Hymn XXVIII, 
“The Savior! what a noble flame,” re- 
peats the idea that Christ’s suffering on 
the cross enables us to bear our lighter 
crosses; whereas Hymn XXXI, “On the 
Death of a Minister,” takes the curiously 
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unelegiac position that God always has 
replacements for his departed evangels! 

Hymn XXXII, with its headlong, 
frantic rhythm, bursts suddenly upon 
tranquil musings about apparently well- 
established faith. Its effect is shattering: 


My former hopes are fled, 


My terror now begins; 
I feel, alas! that I am dead 


In trespasses and sins. 


The next two hymns (XX XIII, XXXIV) 
are instinct with the themes of loneliness, 
exile, and despair. In the first the poet 
expresses his despair directly: 


Confirm my feeble knee 


Pity the sickness of a soul 
That faints for love to thee. 


I seem forsaken and alone. 


The second deals with the blessed effects 
of the world’s finding Jesus, employing 
the conditional auxiliary with significant 
effect: 


Then love in ev’ry heart would reign, 
And war would cease to roar; 


And cruel, and blood-thirsty men, 
Would thirst for blood no more. 


It ends on one of the most pathetic notes 


in all the hymns: 


Such Jesus is, and such his grace, 


Oh may he shine on you! 
And tell him, when you see his face, 


I long to see him too. 


Coming next, ‘‘God moves in a mysteri- 
ous way” (XXXV) falls remarkably well 
into the pattern. One can hardly fail to 
see it as a desperate attempt of the poet 
to convince and reassure himself. In the 
next two hymns (XXXVI, XXXVII) 
the poet attempts to justify to himself 
his acute anguish. But, in spite of the 
surface meaning of the hymns, the vio- 
lence and the ineptness of the concluding 
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stanza of the second are plain hints that 
such justification is not easy: 
Bastards may escape the rod, 


Sunk in earthly, vain delight; 


But the true-born child of God, 
Must not, would not, if he might. 


Cowper is not convincing to his readers. 
He was, least of all, convincing to him- 
self. 

Another group of hymns (XXXVII- 
XLI) presents the struggling Christian 
as once more beset with temptations, the 
figurative language revolving about 
storms at sea or the battle with Apollyon 
that Bunyan related with great vividness 
in Pilgrim’s Progress. In Hymn XLI, 
“When darkness long has veiled my 
mind,” there is a temporary calm after 
the storm. But this calm is dispelled in 
the opening lines of Hymn XLII: “The 
Savior hides his face.’’ And the poet 
writes once more about the tortures of 
being beset by temptations. 

There is also repetition of a former 
theme in the next three hymns (XLIII- 
XLV) in which the poet tries again to ar- 
rive at a feeling of forgiveness through 
patience and submission; but he reveals 


only the cankering sore of his fear: 


Perhaps some golden wedge suppress’d, 
Some secret sin offends my God. 


He has stated the awful possibility of the 
unpardonable sin, a soul-shaking thought 
especially to the Calvinistic Evangeli- 
cals." 

There now follows a group of hymns 
(XLVI-LVII) in which the tone becomes 
increasingly hopeful. ‘How blest thy 
creature is, O God” (XLVI) we shall rec- 
ognize to be the hymn of praise composed 
after Cowper’s “happy change’’ at St. 
Albans and “Far from the world, O Lord, 


5 See Maurice J. Quinlan, ‘‘William Cowper and 


the Unpardonable Sin,” Journal of Religion, XXIII 
(1943), 110-16. 


I flee” is his almost simultaneous renun- 
ciation of the city. Hymns exalting the 
sweetness of serving Christ (XLVIII and 
L) and the joy and peace in believing are 
followed by an ecstatic description of the 
Christian’s noble character (LI) and an 
equally ecstatic hymn on the poet’s own 
regeneration (LII). To the poor the poet 
then addresses an assurance underwrit- 


ten by his own faith (LHI): 


To Jesus then your trouble bring, 


Nor murmur at your lot; 
While you are poor, and he is King, 


You shall not be forgot. 


And he sings joyfully that God has made 
a “wretched thorn...bloom as the 
myrtle, or the rose’? (LIV). Three more 
hymns (LY-LVII) elaborate upon the ef- 
fects of his conversion: the love of God 
and the hatred of sin; whereas a fourth 
(LVIII) enunciates once more the assur- 
ance that, although sins may constantly 
beset the Christian, he is ultimately 
saved by Grace. 

Having attained again the feeling of 
his own salvation, the poet turns, as he 
was later to do far more extensively in 
the didactic poems of 1782, to the objec- 
tive problem of the sinful and the falsely 
religious. The sinful deceive themselves 
with false joys (LIX); the Pharisees 
(“loud professors” of faith) deceive 
themselves if they think that they are de- 
ceiving either God or man (LX-LX]), 
Only to the elect—the theme has become 
a refrain—is Grace extended: Grace that 
issues from the throne of Christ and for 
which works cannot be substituted 
(LXII-LXIYV). 

The cycle is concluded with three 
hymns of praise. The final hymn, “I will 
praise the Lord at all times,” is a high- 
water mark of poetry in the cycle, as it is 
also a high-water mark of religious joy in 
which the poet sees the seasons of the 
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year and the divisions of the day all at- 
testing the glory and the grace of the 
Savior. It is a fitting conclusion. The 
struggle of faith has its justification and 
its reward. The Slough of Despond, 
Doubting Castle, and the Valley of the 
Shadow are all behind, and the Pilgrim 
is ready for the Celestial City. 

The fact that Cowper could not main- 
tain his hold on peace and assurance is 
the tragedy of his tortured mind. As if in 
ironic answer to his plea “Decide this 
doubt for me” in Hymn IX, a fatal 
dream in 1773 convinced him that he was 
eternally damned. Not in the twenty- 
seven years remaining in his life could he 
ultimately make himself believe other- 
wise. The final tragedy, it is true, lies out- 
side the hymns themselves; at the same 
time it is peculiarly instinct in them. 

The first source of unity in the hymns 
comes in the witness that they give of in- 
ner conflict, an attempt to reconcile a 
deep and inescapable sense of personal 
sin with the proffer of Divine Grace. The- 
ological and doctrinal considerations all 
enter into the picture; but aesthetically 
they become subordinated to the person- 
al struggle: the attempt of the poet to 
convince himself of the possibility of his 
own salvation. It is a drama of the soul 
played on a small stage, it is true, but on 
a profoundly affecting one. The climaxes 
and the regressions add remarkably to 
the total poignance. 

To the central unity the poetic image- 
ry contributes effectively. Three images 
assume throughout the hymns a particu- 
lar importance: the worm, the thorn, and 
the tempest. Each of these is a common- 
place of eighteenth-century Evangelical 
hymnology, and, like many other com- 
monplaces that the poet is almost forced 
to employ, they constitute a limitation to 
his poetic range. But to each of these fig- 
ures Cowper has given a peculiar signifi- 


cance.’ The humility symbolized by the 
worm; the suffering, by the thorn; and 
the inner conflict, by the tempest are not 
mere “universals” in the Evangelical re- 
ligious experience. They become intense- 
ly personal elements of a religious ap- 
proach. A fourth figure of mother love is 
almost equally basic, reflecting as it does 
a deep need often expressed obliquely 
before its beautiful direct expression in 
“On the Receipt of My Mother’s Pic- 
ture.” Again, although the equation of 
God’s love with mother love is an Evan- 
gelical commonplace, it has in Cowper a 
validity all its own. 

If the poet’s own personality gives the 
hymns unity in the central conflict and 
in the basic imagery, it also does so in 
smaller respects. Here and there the 
sense of intimacy is enforced by the 
imagery in charming and even startling 
ways. To understand Grace, we are 
taken to the poet’s own garden (XXII): 

Grace is a plant, where’er it grows, 
Of pure and heav’nly root; 


But fairest in the youngest shews, 
And yields the sweetest fruit. 


There also are the myrtle, the rose, and, 
as winter’s flower, the snowdrop. Outside 
the garden are the willows on the Ouse 
bank. From the garden path comes, 
whatever may be its symbolism, the re- 
alistically contemptible worm, which 
only at one point casts off its lowly ugli- 
ness to become an angelic butterfly ca- 
pable of flying to a mountaintop (LI). 
The moth, the nightingale, and the dove 
may lack particular suggestion, but not 
the hen protecting her brood from the 
hawk and not the summer flies, the latter 
of which inspired Cowper to write a high- 
ly realistic and unhymn-like stanza 
(XLII): 

*6This fact has been observed both by Miss 


Lanham, of. cit., and by Professor Quinlan, ‘‘Cow- 
per’s Imagery,” op. cit. 
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What trifles tease me now! 

They swarm like summer flies, 

They cleave to ev’ry thing I do, 
And swim before my eyes. 


We cannot forget that Newton’s advice 
to Cowper was that he should write 
simple hymns for “plain people.” Yet, 
though he may have been carrying out a 
conscious design, the homely realistic 
touches are so much a part of the man 
that they can hardly be set down to arti- 
fice. In fact, for one who looks, much of 
the later Cowper may be found in germ 
in the hymns. 

Not all the hymns are of superior qual- 
ity as poetry."7 At times Cowper can 
write a mere biblical paraphrase without 
inspiration. Moreover, he is not beyond 
mixing secular metaphor with biblical 
symbolism to produce sad incongruity. 
But there are not many hymns like 
“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
Dulness and awkwardness in rhyme, 
thythm, and inspiration may be seen in 
the opening stanza of Hymn XXII: 


‘Write to Sardis, saith the Lord, 
And write what he declares; 
He whose Spirit, and whose word, 
Upholds the seven stars: 
All thy works and ways I search, 
Find thy zeal and love decay’d; 
Thou art call’d a living church, 
But thou art cold and dead.” 


But over against such performance must 
be placed the calm majesty of 
God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 


He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm 


in Hymn XXXV; the vigor and dramatic 
balance of the stanza beginning ‘Fierce 
passions discompose the mind” (XIX); 
and the quiet beauty of (LXVII): 


17 Many of the hymns of Cowper and Newton 
were, of course, not singable. 


Winter has a joy for me, 

While the Savior’s charms I read, 
Lowly, meek, from blemish free, 
In the snow-drop’s pensive head. 


The metrical conventions of Evangeli- 
cal hymnology Cowper does not rebel 
against—except perhaps in a hymn like 
“My former hopes are fled,” in which he 
seems to beat at the bars like a prisoner 
in wild attempt at escape. Within his 
limitations his ingenuity is not great; 
and, contrary to a recent general opinion 
of his poetry, his ear is not always “one 
of the nicest.’”"® On the other hand, the 
simplicity and the sincerity of his verse 
make up for many failings, and the bad 
is safely overbalanced by the good. 

One cannot say that Cowper excels the 
manly directness and classical perfection 
of Isaac Watts’s best hymns, nor does he 
achieve the fine brilliance of the best of 
Charles Wesley’s. If he is compared with 
his great predecessors in the religious 
lyric, he will be found to lack the rich 
subtlety and profundity of his putative 
ancestor, John Donne, and to be less 
gifted in music and in imagery than 
George Herbert, whose poetry he greatly 
admired and whom he at times faintly 
echoes. He is less charmingly naive than 
Herrick, because his approach to God is 
more tortured and because he was sub- 
jected to sterner doctrinal and poetic 
limitations. His religious lyricism is less 
distinguished than that of any one of 
these. At the same time it is in a very re- 
spectable way in a class all its own, and 
its appeal for the sensitive reader is still 
significant. 


18 Professor George Sherburn in A. C. Baugh 
et al., A Literary History of England (New York 
and London: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948), 
p. 1102. Canon Benham was more nearly right when 
he said: ‘‘His rhymes are very frequently indeed 
inexact, more so than those of any [sic] English 
poet” (op. cit., p. xlviii). 
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The Russian Religious Mind. By GrEorGE P. 
Fepotov. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1946. xvi+438 pages. $6.00. 


Istoriya drevnet russkoi literatury (“History of 
Early Russian Literature”). By N. K. Hup- 
zu. Moscow, 1041. 


An approach to the religious problems of me- 
dieval Russia has been made by Fedotov in his 
book, The Russian Religious Mind. It affords 
the English reader access to material not easily 
available in English and represents a fresh and 
independent approach to the sources. It sur- 
veys Slavic paganism and the introduction of 
Christianity into Slavic lands and contains a 
section on scholars and saints which reviews the 
works of early Russian preachers, ascetics, and 
theologians. 

The treatment of Russian paganism is ex- 
tremely superficial. Fedotov dismisses cavalierly 
the evidence at our disposal and observes that 
Russian paganism can best be understood from 
its survivals in Christian orthodoxy and me- 
dieval and modern folklore. He makes much of 
the devotion to Mother Earth, for which there 
is no direct evidence, and of what he calls 
“sensual mysticism,” which he finds in a mytho- 
logical figure of late attestation, Iarilo, whose 
popular festivals in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries were marked by orgiastic 
features. The discussion of the introduction of 
Christianity into Slavic lands is somewhat more 
illuminating. The familiar story of Constantine 
and Methodius is retold, and a cursory survey 
of translational literature from Greek in the 
Kievan period is given. 

Thediscussion of scholarsand saints acquaints 
us with the main literary features and theo- 
logical interests of the great Kievan preachers, 
Clement Smoliatich, Cyril of Turov, and 
Hilarion. The discussion is again impressionistic 
and diffuse. The importance of Hilarion’s Ser- 
mon on the Law and Grace, especially for political 
theory and the crystallization of Russian na- 
tional consciousness, would never be suspected 

* In comparison with Fedotov’s feeble treatment 
of this document, cf. Lichachev, Russkie letopisi 
(Moscow, 1947), p. 27. 


from Fedotov’s remarks.' A chapter on Russian 
kenoticism is an attempt to emphasize the posi- 
tive role of Christian humility in Kievan piety. 
The self-effacing and self-sacrificing spirit of the 
ascetics is conceived on the analogy of Christ’s 
voluntary obedience and renunciation of divine 
privilege (Phil. 2:6 f.). A chapte~ on “Russian 
Ascetic Ideals” is drawn largely from the homi- 
lies ascribed to Theodosius Pecherskii, and a 
discussion of Russian eschatology depends 
largely on the works of Abraham of Smolensk. 
Both were largely influenced by Byzantine 
models. The most informative portion of the 
work deals with the ‘‘ordinary Christian” and 
is especially good in the use which it makes of 
the liturgical and didactic literature almost 
wholly unknown to English readers. 

The last few years have witnessed a revival 
of interest in medieval Russian history and lit- 
erature, inside as well as outside Russia. The 
works appearing outside Russia, such as Fe- 
dotov’s, require no special explanation. They 
have been written either by émigrés, who have 
carried on the old and highly honorable tradi- 
tion of Russian learning in this field, or by for- 
eign specialists, who have been attracted to it. 
Books published in Russia by Soviet scholars 
at government-controlled presses are a different 
matter, for the study of periods in which the 
interrelation of church and state was close was 
discouraged as dangerous in the years follow- 
ing the revolution of 1918. 

Present policy has apparently abandoned 
dodging the issues of the past and aims at new 
interpretations of medieval Russia and the re- 
sumption of its study within the framework of 
the Soviet historical disciplines.? 

The most fundamental and massive of these 
works is Hudzii’s “History of Early Russian 
Literature,” which covers the period from the 
ninth through the seventeenth centuries, be- 
ginning with the earliest translations of Byzan- 
tine Greek sources to the emergence of Russian 
as a vernacular struggling against the encum- 
brances of the Old Slavic idiom, from which it 


2C. I. Vavilov, Sovetskaya nauka na novom 
etape (Moscow, 1946), pp. 59, 87. 
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was first effectively liberated by the genius of 
Lomonosov.3 

Hudzii divides his history into three main 
periods, corresponding to the grand divisions in 
the development of Russian political and social 
life. The first embraces the old kingdom of Kiev 
from its founding some time in the tenth cen- 
tury to its fall in 1223. It is a compact era, with 
clearly definable aims and traits. At its begin- 
ning, about which one knows little, Scandina- 
vian influences, especially in religion and liter- 
ature, were probably more marked than is at 
present easily discernible. The main cultural 
impetus, however, came from Byzantium, es- 
pecially in ecclesiastical circles, and the bulk of 
Kievan literature is Byzantine or inspired by 
Byzantine models.4 A notable exception is the 
earliest Russian chronicle, the Povest vremen- 
nych let,s and an epic poem, the “Campaign of 
Igor,”® which describes a tragic incident in the 
conflict between the sons of Svyatoslav and the 
Cumans (1185). The second period includes the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when the 
principalities which emerged as independent or 
semi-independent units after the fall of Kiev be- 
came focuses of literary production, kept their 
own annals, and glorified their own heroes.?7 The 
third covers the period of Tatar domination 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 
Oriental themes and motifs were introduced into 
Russian literature through Byzantium,® but the 
beginning of a revival of unified Russian na- 


3V. V. Vinogradov, Ocherki po istorii russkovo, 
literaturnovo yazyka XVII-XIX wu. (Moscow, 
1938), P. 97. 

4A.S. Archangelskii, Kizucheniyu drevne-russkoi 
literatury (St. Petersburg, 1888). 


5A revised edition has been brought out by the 
Academy of Scie~ces since the revolution, Polnoe 
sobranie russkich letopisei (“I. 1 Izdanie vtoroe” 
(Leningrad, 1926]). 

6N. K. Hudzii, Slovo u polku Igoreve (Moscow, 
1938). 

7A characteristic example of the latter is the 
Life of S. Alexander Nevskii. Cf. N. Mansikka, 
“Zhitie Aleksandra Nevskavo” (Pamyatniki pismen- 
nosti 4 iskusstva, Vol. CLXXX [1913]); D. S. 
Lichachev, Galitskaya literaturnaya traditsiya v 
Zhitie Aleksandra Nevskovo: Trudy otdela drevne- 
russkoe literatury, Vol. V (Institut literatury), p. 36. 


8 Hudzii, Zstoriya, p. 172. The earliest of these 
tales, the famous Barlaam and Yoasaph, made its 
appearance in the Kievan period (Hudzii, op. cit., 
p. 76). 


tional spirit is a more significant mark of the 
age. This begins inevitably in the provinces and 
the literature of each, with its own distinctive 
idiom and characteristics, is described province 
by province.’ The rise of Moscow effected the 
new Russian national unity and produced a na- 
tional literature in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The influence of Old Slavic is 
still felt oppressively in language and style, but 
the spirit released by emancipation from the 
Tatar yoke is felt in native productions, and 
broader contacts with the West made European 
literature a constant, instead of a sporadic, fac- 
tor in Russian letters. 

Hudzii’s book is notable for its range and 
wide acquaintance both with the sources and 
with critical literature. The ideological emphasis 
characteristic of all Soviet productions is per- 
ceptible but unobtrusive. A good English trans- 
lation would be of great service to medievalists 
unacquainted with this increasingly important 
field. 

RoBErT P. CASEY 

Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Calvin och Reformationens Teologi, Vol. I. 
(Lunds Universitets Arsskrift N.F., Avd. 1, 
Vol. XL, No. 1.) By HERBERT OLSSON. 
Lund, Sweden, 1943. 600 pages. 18 kr. 


Docent Olsson has planned a multivolume 
study of the theology of the Reformation in 
which Calvin and Melanchthon are to be com- 
pared with Luther. First is to appear a study of 
Calvin, then a study of Luther, next a com- 
parison of these two theologies, then a study of 
Melanchthon, followed by a comparison of his 
theology first with that of Calvin and then with 
that of Luther. If the present scale is to be 
maintained, the total work will require some 
seven or eight volumes, each approximately the 
same size as this first volume. 

Although Dr. Olsson never gives his reader 
an over-all statement of his own point of view 
as such, even this small part of the total work 
provides a clue to the schema which will bind 
together the entire seven or eight volumes. The 
“theology of the Reformation” which the title 
indicates is to be compared with that of Calvin 


9 Hudzii, op. cit., pp. 172 ff.; D. S. Lichachev, 
Natsionalno samosoznanie drevnei Rusi (Moscow, 


1945), P- 49. 
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is the “theology of Luther.” Calvin and Me- 
lanchthon are the disciples who misunderstood 
their master Luther. Calvin owed much to 
Luther, but, more than any other of the early 
Reformers, he was influenced by the contem- 
porary humanism and by Thomism. In spite of 
Luther’s influence upon him and despite the 
apparent biblical basis of his thinking, Calvin 
in the end is controlled by a metaphysic based 
on Aquinas, humanism, and ancient philosophy. 
The result is that he falls back into the medieval 
pattern of thinking in which reason is com- 
pleted by revelation, nature by grace, and man’s 
efforts by God’s assistance. While Dr. Olsson’s 
total attitude toward Melanchthon can hardly 
be determined from this first volume, the ref- 
erences to him which do occur make it seem 
likely that Dr. Olsson will eventually find that 
he was less conditioned by non-Reformation 
views than Calvin was. He would then be the 
disciple who less fully misunderstood the com- 
mon master of himself and Calvin. 

The examination of Calvin’s theology begins 
not with a presentation of it as such but rather 
with a quest for its “central problem.” Since it 
is so often asserted that this central problem is 
that of double predestination, Dr. Olsson takes 
up his study at this point. He finds, by reviewing 
Calvin’s various defenses of this doctrine, that 
Calvin had a thoroughgoing natural theology 
which, as the argument henceforth asserts, is the 
actual basis of his entire theology. From time to 
time this natural theology clashes with his doc- 
trine of predestination, but in the end natural 
theology triumphs. 

Calvin’s natural theology calls for further 
examination in order to determine its relation to 
similar doctrinesin medieval theology. It is found 
that, in essence, Calvin has adopted Aquinas’ 
“analogy of being” as the groundwork of his 
theology. From materials gathered here and 
there, with the help of Aquinas’ system, Dr. 
Olsson “reconstructs” this metaphysic which 
Calvin’s views presuppose. Thereafter this 
metaphysic is set in the foreground of the dis- 
cussion throughout the balance of the book. 
Calvin does not differ from Aquinas on the basis 
of this metaphysical “ground-scheme.” Fur- 
ther investigation indicates that this meta- 
physic tends to break up Calvin’s doctrine of 
predestination and emerge in the end as the 
controlling factor. Calvin is presented as torn 
between a metaphysic and a doctrine of pre- 
destination which in itself is actually based on 
natural revelation. Having made his basic prem- 


ise clear, Dr. Olsson takes up a point-by-point 
study of specific doctrines in Calvin’s theology 
and finds that in each of them a point of view 
controlled by his metaphysic clashes with a 
point of view controlled by his doctrine of pre- 
destination. The metaphysic uniformly over- 
comes its opponent. 

The most obvious comment on this recon- 
struction of Calvin’s theology is one often made 
by Dr. Olsson himself. Repeatedly he asserts 
that all previous students of Calvin have failed 
to grasp the particular point which he is then 
making. The work is therefore in great measure 
unique. In another sense, however, it is merely 
an elaboration, for polemical purposes, of the 
interpretation of Calvin given by scholastic 
Calvinistic orthodoxy. Moreover, throughout 
his study Dr. Olsson leans heavily on Auguste 
Lecerf’s De la nature de la connaissance reli- 
gieuse. He calls this book ‘‘Aristotelian-Thomis- 
tic.”” He grants that it is not a study of Calvin 
but rather an attempt on Lecerf’s part to carry 
out Calvin’s “intentions” into the field of phi- 
losophy of religion. Yet, nevertheless, he uses 
it continually as a criterion of Calvin’s views. 

Apart from all these matters, the serious 
problem in Dr. Olsson’s book is his illegitimate 
use of the method of motif-research. Words, ex- 
pressions, ideas, and statements by Calvin are 
wrested from their context and set into a frame- 
work prepared for them by Dr. Olsson. Mean- 
ings of words in Calvin’s works are shaded to 
bring out ideas not otherwise to be found. All 
too often, a partial demonstration of a point 
emerges, after a few pages, as a proved fact. At 
times that which Calvin wrote is wholly sup- 
pressed by that snatch which is quoted as an in- 
dication that he said something else. 

Dr. Olsson has read widely in the field of 
Calvin studies and quotes from a vast array of 
materials. However, his persistent practice of 
citing articles from learned journals and other 
periodicals merely by author and title, in the 
same manner as he cites books, is inexcusable. 
To cite from a six-page journal article by giving 
merely the author’s surname and the title of the 
article, followed by a page number which is 
often up in the hundreds, i.e., “pp. 390 ff.” or 
“op. 422 ff.,” is a practice which comes close 
to falsifying the citation. 

This volume breaks off without a conclusion. 
The study is to be concluded in Volume II. The 
case against Calvin has, however, been quite 
clearly drawn. He was an Aristotelian-Thomis- 
tic thinker who, while influenced by Luther and 
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apparently working from a biblical base, in the 
end misunderstood both Luther and the Bible 
and developed nothing other than a slightly 
modified medieval Romanist theology. It is to 
be hoped that the succeeding volumes of this 
study will be more convincing. 


L. J. TRINTERUD 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Christian Outlook. By KENNETH Scott La- 
TOURETTE. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 
xii+229 pages. $2.50. 

This book contains material delivered in 
various series of lectures in this country and in 
England. To those familiar with the writings of 
Professor Latourette, especially his History of 
the Expansion of Christianity, characteristic 
ideas, methods, and criteria of historical judg- 
ment will be evident. In chapter iii, “The Long 
Perspective,” an impressive and encouraging 
summary of the “expansion” through the cen- 
turies is given. The conclusion Latourette draws 
from this survey—and it extends into the pres- 
ent—is that Christianity, far from exhibiting 
signs of decay, seems to be only at the beginning 
of its development. 

Here a historian essays the role of prophet. 
That is the special interest of the present volume. 
He claims for the historian as such a particular 
vantage point for prophecy while granting that 
the curve of the past is not necessarily projected 
unchanged into the future. There is the element 
of free will that God has bestowed upon man 
which makes the future not necessary but at 
least in part a consequence of that freedom. But 
the long perspective of history does give some 
grounds for expectation of the future. In La- 
tourette’s study of the history of Christianity he 
has discovered the fact that periods of decline 
have always been followed by new movements 
of advance. The tide of faith has had its ebb, but 
following the ebb has always come another 
flood tide of vigor and further extension of the 
faith. This is not to indicate that the present is a 
time of decline in the extent or influence of 
Christianity. On the contrary it is a time of 
great activity despite all the division and weak- 
ness within the church and the secular and anti- 
Christian tendencies in the world. 

An important feature of the book is the care- 
ful listing of the factors of weakness and those of 
strength in the present condition of Christian- 


ity. This calm, almost routine, recounting of such 
elements seems to lack attention to deeper forces 
and principles which a penetrating analysis 
might disclose. But it has the double merit of 
fitting the description into a long sweep of his- 
tory and of being factual. By such factual ac- 
count the writer arrives at his relatively op- 
timistic outlook. But there is faith as well as 
fact in the attitude of hopefulness with which he 
views the future of Christianity, and that means 
also the future of the world. This faith is brief- 
ly stated in the Preface: ‘A profound belief in 
the self-revelation of God in Christ; that in 
Christ God sets forth the true goal of man, the 
goal which He has designed man to attain.” De- 
spite man’s sinfulness God enters history as Re- 
deemer and enables ‘‘man to do what, because of 
his sin, man cannot do of himself” (p. ix). 

The new and intriguing thing in this book is 
the author’s estimate of the relative importance 
for the future advance of Christianity of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Christian church. Eastern 
Orthodoxy shows no promise of more than hold- 
ing its own. The two vigorous parts of Christen- 
dom today are the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant branches of the church. Latourette 
argues that, despite its present great power and 
missionary vigor, the Roman church has 
reached its peak and is destined to decline. Rea- 
sons for this judgment are interesting. They can 
be summed up ‘“‘in two sentences, the Roman 
Catholic Church is handicapped, probably per- 
manently and increasingly, by being too closely 
bound to a particular cultural tradition and by 
being based primarily upon a small section of 
the globe. That section of the globe, through 
which it has mainly had its geographic exten- 
sion, is now retreating from its four and a half 
centuries of dominance of the planet and is to 
have a declining role in world affairs” (p. 125). 
Added to this major material fact are the “‘lia- 
bility of Latin America” and the fact that the 
development of Protestantism has forced Ro- 
man Catholicism into the actual position of a 
sect. 

The future, therefore, rests mainly with Prot- 
estantism. The writer has no illusions regarding 
Protestantism, but he discerns within it a free- 
dom and creativeness, a power of adaptability 
without losing the essential faith and reality of 
Christianity that gives promise of future 
achievements. The present world-wide extension 
of the faith mainly through Protestant activity, 
the ecumenical movement and the practical im- 
pact upon the world, especially the Orient, of 
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Protestant teaching and practice all support this 
belief. And it will be upon the “free churches” 
or what Latourette calls the “radical forms” of 
Protestant Christianity that the main burden 
will fall for the propagating of the faith. These 
“radical forms” are represented by Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciple, Methodist, etc., de- 
nominations, and they have developed mainly 
in North America. In a previous volume they 
are said to constitute almost a new form of 
Christianity. The possible bias of the writer as a 
Baptist should not be made too much of; he is 
also a careful and competent historian. In any 
case, the conclusion to which he comes in this 
respect is not the occasion for boasting but for 
heart-searching and humility and for a call to 
greater devotion to the missionary and evan- 
gelistic and, indeed, to the total task of the 
church in an evil time. 


HucH VERNON WHITE 


Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 


Meeting House and Counting House: The Quaker 
Merchants of Colonial Philadelphia, 1682- 
1763. By FREDERICK B. Totes. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, for 
the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture at Williamsburg, Va., 1948. xvi+ 
292 pages. $5.00. 

This study of the Philadelphia Quaker mer- 
chants of 1682-1763, who “had one foot in the 
meeting house and the other in the counting 
house,” is an attempt to bring into sharper fo- 
cus a side of Quakerism not often emphasized— 
the side represented by those ‘“‘who have held 
it to be . . . imperative to work out their prin- 
ciples of life in the complex affairs of the com- 
munity and the state . . . where to achieve ulti- 
mate triumph one must risk his ideals to the 
tender mercies of a world not yet ripe for 
them.” 

The Quaker ethic being what it was, Wil- 
liam Penn’s venture into proprietaryship and 
the government of a state was necessarily such 
a risk. And events were soon to indicate that 
success in the leadership of “outward planta- 
tions” itself might jeopardize the plantation in 
the heart. When this became painfully obvious, 
as it did in 1756 “over the military defense of 
the frontier,’ the Quakers retired “from active 


political life,” thus ending the “holy experi- 
ment.”’ “Thus,” Mr. Tolles concludes, “after 
seventy-five years of preoccupation with the 
outward plantation, they turned their attention 
once again to cultivating the plantation with- 
in.” This was to relinquish the “outer planta- 
tion” to the children of darkness. Again indi- 
vidualistic and perfectionistic “moral man” 
was in so far frustrated and defeated by “im- 
moral society.” 

The Quakers were a ‘‘group of predominantly 
lower-class sectarian origins with a pronounced 
mystical and perfectionist outlook,” and this 
study concerns itself to find out “what hap- 
pened” to such a religious group when mem- 
bers achieved “material prosperity, social pres- 
tige, and political power.” From humble be- 
ginnings they did achieve a distinguished cul- 
tural level, and some of the most informative 
chapters of the book are devoted to their read- 
ing, education, study of history, philosophy, 
medicine, and belles-lettres. It was a culture 
particularly congenial to scientific interests. But 
when involvement in political life obviously 
jeopardized the peace testimony, they “turned 
back” by renouncing ‘political power.” “Ma- 
terial prosperity” and “social prestige” they 
neither could nor did renounce. Cf course, the 
Quakers were neither the first nor the last who 
have tried to save their perfectionist individual 
ethic by renouncing responsible political power 
with its necessary ambiguities; and in their case 
it may be said that this was entirely in keeping 
with their mystical leanings and projected them 
into the work that has made “Quaker” almost 
synonymous with “humanitarian zeal’? unac- 
companied by brass bands. 

In a sense, it seems to me, their career fore- 
shadows what happened to Protestant Chris- 
tianity in America during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It, too, was “of predominantly lower-class 
sectarian origins’ and, on a greater scale, 
though indirectly, came to wield, decisive politi- 
cal power in the democracy. Progressively also 
it gained “material prosperity” and “social pres- 
tige.”’ But, in general, it was unwilling, or un- 
able, to deal realistically with political power; 
and, while channeling its energies increasingly 
into “humanitarian zeal” (which, unlike the 
Quakers’, was done with great noise and fan- 
fare), it refused to wield other than a purely 
individualistic critique of “material prosperity.” 
Thus. Protestants in general followed in the 
footsteps of eighteenth-century Quakers in 
“strengthening their group solidarity and iso- 
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lating themselves from the main currents of 
American life.” So universal did this attitude 
become that when, during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, some Protestant lead- 
ers began to view economic and social develop- 
ments with alarm, the phrase “social gospel” 
appeared to many of their brethren a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

Confronted with this “perpetual dilemma,” 
Philadelphia Quakers in 1756 could preserve a 
semblance of religious and ethical consistency 
and purity by a renunciation of political power. 
But, increasingly, this appears to be an un- 
satisfactory solution for American Protestant- 
ism in the twentieth century and perhaps, in an 
age apparently tending toward authoritarian- 
ism, a form of suicide. Not without reason does 
Mr. Tolles suggest that his conclusions may 
“seem pessimistic”; for, if one ponders the im- 
plications for the present scene, the prospect is 
certainly not made more cheerful. 


SmwnEY E. MEAD 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


A Hundred Years of China Methodism. By WAt- 
TER N. Lacy. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 336 pages. 
$3.50. 


In November, 1947, the centennial celebra- 
tion of the beginnings of Methodist work in 
China was observed—appropriately in the city 
of Foochow. A century before, these mission- 
aries had arrived there to spread the Christian 
gospel according to the discipline and organiza- 
tion of John Wesley. But more than a decade be- 
fore missionaries actually sailed, the Missionary 
Lyceum of Wesleyan University had called 
upon the Methodist Episcopal church to estab- 
lish a mission and printing press in China. 
Shortly after the mission was begun at Foo- 
chow, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
entered Shanghai. Although the Methodists 
were the last of the major denominations in the 
United States to penetrate China, their labors 
bore abundant fruit. 

In painstaking manner and lucid style Mr. 
Lacy describes the development of the Method- 
ist missions, paying, perhaps, too much atten- 
tion to organizational and official matters until 
at times what must always have been a thrilling 
experience becomes quite humdrum if not al- 


together buried by the quotations from Board 
and Conference minutes. Despite this obvious 
handicap, the story of evangelism, medical mis- 
sions, schools, and young people’s work takes 
definite shape and reveals a Methodist church 
in China very similar to that over here. This is 
no more than we should expect, but I should 
also state that the author describes the tendency 
toward union of Methodists in China, the devel- 
opment of indigeneity, and the co-operation (or 
lack of it) of this denomination with others on 
the field. 

For a history of one denomination on a for- 
eign field this book leaves little to be desired. 
Since it was designed to be just that, it is proba- 
bly unfair and even unfortunate to add that 
only scattering references are made to events 
both sectional ar. 1 nation-wide which must have 
profoundly influenced the course of Christian 
history in China. The T’ai P’ing rebellion, the 
Boxer outbreak, the struggle to establish the 
Republic, the Civil War, the war with Japan, 
are referred to intermittently but hardly ever in 
a way to make the reader conscious that the 
Methodist church in China was tremendously 
affected by these major convulsions of society. 
One has the feeling that here is a church whose 
organization serves to insulate its life (if not its 
members) from the ravages of the constant em- 
broilments of Chinese economic, political, and 
cultural life. The thing which impressed this re- 
viewer during his brief sojourn in China was, on 
the one hand, the stolidity of antiquity and, on 
the other, the restlessness in some areas of 
Chinese life, causing one to wonder what would 
happen the next moment. There is little of this 
suggested in this otherwise admirable book. It 
is only fair to say that this labor of love by one 
who has spent the major part of his life in China 
will be acknowledged as the authoritative work 
on the first century of Chinese Methodist mis- 
sions. 

MERVIN M. DEEMS 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Church and Sect in Canada. By S. D. CLarK. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. 
xiii+458 pages. $4.75. 

This study by the associate professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Toronto depicts the 


conflict between the church and sect patterns of 
religious organization in Canada from 1760 to 
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1900. The author’s aim is to relate this struggle 
to broad changes in the social structure of the 
community. He discovers the religious sect 
emerging in response to both the spiritual and 
the sociological needs of those sections of the 
population unreached by, or out of sympathy 
with, the churches. It served to maintain their 
religious interest, to secure for them a social 
status denied them in the traditional culture, 
and to furnish a basis for social organization. 

The opening chapters describe developments 
in the Maritime Provinces from 1760 to 1832. 
The earlier part of this period witnessed the dis- 
integration and eventual disappearance of Con- 
gregationalism under the impact of the New 
Light preaching of Henry Alline, the collapse of 
the rural village system, and the severance of 
the tie with New England following the Ameri- 
can Revolution. After 1783 Methodism expand- 
ed rapidly in this area, at the expense of the 
Church of England and the Presbyterian 
church. The failure of these two churches to 
adapt to new social conditions, reflected in their 
refusal to employ lay preachers or evolve an 
itinerant system, contributed to the success of 
the more flexible Methodist movement. 

In Upper Canada, with a population drawn 
largely from the United States and living under 
similar frontier conditions, comparable develop- 
ments were taking place. Here the sectarian 
Methodists, Baptists, and American Presby- 
terians were engaged in a struggle for supremacy 
with the church pattern as represented by the 
Church of England and the Scottish Presby- 
terians. The adoption by the sects of the famil- 
iar revivalist techniques, coupled with the ex- 
tensive use of lay and itinerant preachers, 
gained them the adherence of the predominant- 
ly rural population. Failure of Anglicans and 
Scottish Presbyterians to exploit the religious 
resources of the frontier limited their influence, 
gave them a class character, and ultimately pre- 
vented the establishment of a state church. 

As the Canadian communities began to ac- 
quire economic and cultural maturity, the re- 
vivalist emphasis declined, and the sects of the 
earlier period became denominations, accom- 
modating themselves increasingly to the secular 
order and displaying an enlivened sense of re- 
sponsibility for the total community. This, in 
turn, led to internal friction, defections, and the 
emergence of new sects. The years from 1885 to 
1900 witnessed the appearance of new urban 
sects, such as the Holiness Movement church 
and the Salvation Army, whose evangel was di- 


rected primarily to the unchurched urban 
masses. 

Although Dr. Clark disavows any intention 
of writing a church history of Canada, he has 
placed a wealth of material at the disposal of the 
historian. The work is well documented and evi- 
dences wide and painstaking research. A more 
compact arrangement of materia] might have 
avoided some repetition and made the book 
more readable. The limitations of a sociologica] 
approach to the study of religious developments 
are apparent, but within these limits Dr. Clark 
has made a valuable contribution to a hitherto 
little explored subject. 

H. KeitH MARKELL 


Montreal, Canada 


The Religion of Maturity. By Joun Wick Bow- 
MAN. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1948. 336 pages. $3.00. 

This book shares the 1948 Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury award with Georgia Harkness’ volume, 
Prayer and the Common Life. The title of the 
book and the high rating given it by the board 
of judges who made the award to this volume 
lead one to expect a really great book. For these 
and many other reasons the book is difficult to 
appraise satisfactorily. It gives evidence of the 
author’s knowledge of many areas of both Old 
and New Testament study. There are insights in 
every chapter to delight the biblical student. 
One could dwell enthusiastically upon these 
qualities. Moreover, the book has an intriguing 
outline which reaches a moving conclusion. 

The thesis is that Christianity is the religion 
of maturity and that it is, to use an older term, 
the final religion. The author begins with the 
prophets who listened to God’s voice and spoke 
to men the Word of God. This he calls an audi- 
tion and insists that its objectivity, like that of 
other spiritual experiences, cannot be demon- 
strated. They reveal a consciousness of the sov- 
ereignty and the holiness of God—that is, the 
moral character of God expressed either as retrib- 
utive justice or as salvation as he deals with 
men. This quality of God spelled moral responsi- 
bility for men. So they sensed God as active 
within history judging and saving men. Both 
these aspects were parts of the prophetic escha- 
ton. For the prophets, the Messiah was des- 
tined not to fulfil the aspirations of national am- 
bition but to satisfy the yearnings of spiritual 
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need (p. 56). Jesus followed the prophets in ideas 
and in style and is very close to this older Jewish 
religious group. His parables and aphorisms are 
related to theirs; his parables are often acted 
out like Hosea’s. But Jesus was the prophetic 
Word of the Lord made flesh. He claimed an 
authority beyond anything his auditors had 
ever known. The Kingdom of God was realized 
in human history when he stepped upon the 
stage. Man realized the prophetic eschaton in 
his own experience when he exercised childlike 
humility and trust. So in Jesus the old was ful- 
filled. The work of Jesus was in incarnating the 
Word in himself. 

Three “religions” of Judaism are then ex- 
amined and shown to be perversions of the pro- 
phetic Word. The first is the religion of the altar 
—the temple sacrificial system. The work of the 
priests as hereditary, ritualistic, and sacramen- 
tal was far inferior to the vision of the prophets. 
The various priestly documents receive rapid 
treatment. Jesus had no quarrel with the temple 
or the priests; he did not condemn the system, 
but he certainly did not sanction it for the new 
age. The next “religion” is that of the book— 
the religion of the Pharisees and scribes, the 
legalism of the Torah. The scribal authority was 
tradition, and the scribal technique was casuist- 
ry. Salvation in this system was achieved by 
strict loyalty to the book. Jesus clashed with 
such an approach to God, since he was not con- 
cerned with obedience to a law, either written or 
oral, but with the attitude which enthrones God 
as the sole Lord of one’s life. The third “‘reli- 
gion” was that of the throne—the religion of 
apocalypticism. One could call this the other- 
worldly, beyond-history type of crisis thought 
which views the world as hopelessly entangled 
in evil while God is transcendant and altogether 
removed from the evil scene. However, he is 
passing judgment upon the evil age and will 
soon end it to introduce the age to come. This 
“religion” has as its authority the “Books of the 
Dead,” men long since dead, its technique in 
visions, and its product in the unveiling of fu- 
ture mysteries. Jesus was only indirectly related 
to this “religion.” He used apocalyptic terminol- 
ogy only as a starting-point to teach people. His 
own point of view was far removed from this 
system (pp. 236 ff.). Neither did Jesus make a 
historical blunder regarding the end of the age 
within his generation. When he said, ‘‘I am, and 
you will see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power and coming with the clouds of 


heaven” (Mark 14:62), he meant that “he is 


about to go to his Father, there to be received 
in regal state and await the reduction of his foes 
on the historical plane to submission to himself.” 
It refers ‘“‘to the progressive accomplishment of 
Jesus’ rule among men within history” (p. 249). 
So also in Mark 9:1 Jesus said, ‘“Truly I say to 
you, there are some standing here who will not 
taste death before they see the Kingdom of God 
come with power.” In this passage he means 
that “‘they shal] not taste of death till they see 
that the Kingdom of God has come with power” 
(pp. 250-51). Since Jesus was organizing the 
church for a long duration, he could not have 
expected the end so soon (p. 255). 

The Christian religion is the new wine that 
could not be contained in the old skins. More- 
over, the old wine of the altar, of the book, and 
of the throne will pass with the old skins. The 
new wine of the gospel has as its authority the 
Lord; its method the spirit and its product the 
Imago Dei, and its institution is the church. 
The church expresses the mind of Christ in any 
new situation, and this is by means of the Spirit 
which animates the church. “It is for this rea- 
son, no doubt, that Jesus gave little thought to 
ecclesiastical structure and organization, leaving 
it to each local or temporal community to work 
out its own salvation in this matter’ (p. 307). 

As one looks at the book critically, it is an as- 
tounding combination of intelligent background 
with indefensible assertions. It is impossible to 
list the numerous assertions of this type, but one 
might mention a few. Among the first to come to 
the reader’s attention would be the clear-cut 
divisions between the altar, book, and throne 
types of religions and the assumption that these 
are “religions.” The origin of the Sadducees is 
clearly pointed out (p. 90). Moreover, the Gos- 
pel of John is used along with the synoptics with 
little clarification of differences in outlook. Jesus 
was not apocalyptic. He organized a church. 
Liberalism is identified with pharisaism (p. 266), 
and they have “drunk to the dregs the old wine 
of their techniques for the study of the Scrip- 
ture, and are at a loss to know what to do with 
what they have found” (p. 267). Then he adds 
that the religion of the book (e.g., liberalism?) 
tends to be legalistic! 

Perhaps this is a new trend in biblical scholar- 
ship. But this reviewer is inclined to feel that 
with such excellent interest in biblical theology 
there must be a more critical use of scholarly re- 
search. Otherwise biblical theology is going to 


become nothing more than a more refined proof- 
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text method of supporting our preconceived 


ideas. 


JAMES R. BRANTON 


Colgaie-Rochesier Divinity School 


The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah. By 
CHRISTOPHER R. Nortu. New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1949. 249 pages. $4.50. 


The lonely figure of the Suffering Servant has 
always been wrapped in mystery. Professor 
North’s valuable study chronicles the attempts 
to explain it. It does not, however, reveal a posi- 
tive method for solving the enigma. The book 
has a double purpose. It aims at presenting the 
problem of the Servant of Yahweh in all its 
manifold complexities. This marks it as fitted 
for the specialist or advanced student in the bib- 
lical field. The second objective is to answer the 
question, Who was the Servant? 

Approximately the first half is taken up with 
a detailed historical survey of interpretation, 
divided into Jewish and Christian. It is shown 
that the same uncertainty that led Christian 
exegetes to spawn diverse theories so prolifically 
during the last century and a half also affected 
Jewish thinking. The messianic interpretation, 
widely prevalent during the first millennium of 
the Christian Era, never went so far as to em- 
brace the death and resurrection of the Servant. 
The collective theory has been general since the 
twelfth century. 

The Christian period is divided into four 
sections. During the first, which carries to the 
eighteenth century, messianic interpretation 
was almost universal. The second covers, rough- 
ly, the nineteenth century. With the new idea 
that there was a second prophet in Isaiah, who 
prophesied during the Babylonian captivity, the 
collective approach gained Christian adherents. 
Opinions that one or ancther historical person 
had inspired the figure of the Servant, which 
had been advanced by a few isolated interpreters 
before, increased in number. The limits of the 
third period are Duhm and Mowinckel, 1892- 
1921. A fourth type of interpretation was added, 
the so-called “mythological.” This points to 
the cult of the dying and rising gods of near-by 
religious cults as the source of the Servant. The 
final section brings the history down to the pres- 
ent. Three classes of interpretation are added: 
autobiographical, historico-messianic, and ideal. 

The labor required to assemble and organize 


the mass of material on the subject must have 
been arduous in the extreme. Professor North 
has done it with clarity and objectivity. 

One wonders whether the theory proposed in 
The Prophets and Their Times, by Smith and Ir- 
win, has been considered. Certainly, many of 
the opinions included in the historical survey 


are far less ably reasoned. 

The obvious point proved by the first part of 
the book is that no ground for substantial agree- 
ment has been found. Is, then, a reasonable 
demonstration of Deutero-Isaiah’s own inten- 
tion even possible? Is there any new evidence or 
method now available to give us a sound solu- 
tion? These questions one naturally brings to 
the second, critical division. The answer to both 
questions, on the basis of what Professor North 
offers, is No. Each type of interpretation, he 
finds, has some truth in it, yet none of the new 
ones explains the Servant as North sees him. 
This leaves the messianic idea, which North at- 
tempts to justify. 

In the final chapter the theories catalogued 
in the historical section are reviewed and criti- 
cized. The Servant could not have been a con- 
temporary person or an earlier character. None 
we know of fits the figure of the Servant, and the 
prophet was not describing, but creating, the 
form of the Servant found in the songs. Nor did 
Deutero-Isaiah sit for his own portrait; it cannot 
be shown that he ever went to the Gentiles, as 
the Servant was to do, nor are the first and 
fourth songs in the first person, which autobiog- 
raphy would require. 

The mythological theory is rejected because 
the nature-gods of the Tammuz type were not 
sotereological. Collective theories fall under the 
objection that the Servant in the songs is not 
the same as the servant of the rest of the prophe- 
cies, where Israel is meant beyond all doubt. 

North’s own opinion is that Deutero-Isaiah 
wrote the Servant songs at different times and 
with a developing movement of thought, which 
found its culmination in the last of the group of 
four. There the Servant is a historical individual 
whom the prophets really expected to come at 
some future time. However, no one in the proph- 
et’s historical experience supplied the model. 
Only in Jesus do “Original and Fulfilment join 
hands across the centuries.” 

It detracts from this triumphant conclusion 
to realize how much weight North gives to the 
disputed conclusion that Jesus found his in- 
spiration in the Suffering Servant. He knows 
that tradition has been challenged on this point 
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and undertakes to deal with the problem briefly. 
In reality, the challenge is more telling than his 
treatment admits. The reader should not accept 
his confident assumption that the matter has 


been settled and orthodoxy saved. 


Howarp N. BREAM 
University of Chicago 


Das Bild des Menschen im Neuen Testament. By 
WERNER GEORG KiMMEL. (“Abhandlungen 
zar Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments,” No, 13.) Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 
1948. 64 pages. Fr. 5.50. 


The series of postwar monographs on the the- 
ology of the Old and New Testaments published 
in Ziirich is one of the most interesting features 
of current European scholarship. Many are 
brief productions which cannot carry through a 
demonstration, but they often bring out an in- 
teresting proposal, and they offer a valuable re- 
flection of current views and concerns in the 
circles represented. One of the most valuable of 
the earlier numbers is that by the present au- 
thor, entitled Verheissung und Erfillung, deal- 
ing with the eschatological proclamation of 
Jesus (No. 6). 

The present number offers an exposition of 
the New Testament portrait of man. The author 
deals with the teaching of Jesus, Paul, and John 
and sets aside the problem of the ‘‘new man.” In 
Jesus’ message all men are viewed as in need of 
repentance. Their nature is defined by their re- 
lation to God as servants. God creates men and 
has all power over them in life and death. The 
Gospels do not teach that man has an “infinite 
value”’ in himself or in his “‘soul.’”’ The passages 
that seem to support such a view are effectively 
discussed. But the author does not here come to 
terms with the implications of God’s love for 
men or with such a saying as: “Of how much 
more value is a man than a sheep?” It would 
seem that men can have value in themselves and 
for one another, even though the ground of 
value must ultimately be in God. Nor is this af- 
fected by the fact that men are in need of re- 
pentance and have as their chief end the glory 
of God. Man’s nature is, indeed, chiefly charac- 
terized by his creaturehood rather than by his 
selfhood or his alleged “immortal soul.” But he 
is a creature and not a puppet. Kiimmel says 
that “Jesus sees man not as a natural being akin 
to God (‘gottverwandter Naturwesen’), and not 
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in terms of a duality of nature and spirit, but as 
a freely acting person who stands over against 
God and as one whose task— the service of God 
— is not fulfilled.’ He adds that man here is seen 
as a historical being who is determined by the 
creation in the past and the judgment in the 
future. Such a characterization properly safe- 
guards the biblical view of man as over against 
modern romantic conceptions. 

The author then argues that the teaching of 
Paul and of John coincides with that of Jesus, 
though in different terms. The discussion of the 
psychology of Paul is of value, in that it reviews 
much recent exegesis of crucial passages. In a 
concluding section Kiimmel recognizes that 
nonbiblical views of man appear in Acts 17:28 
and II Peter 1:4 and that the indeterminateness 
of the canon is underlined by this fact. 

In his discussion of Paul the author gives 
much attention to the crux passage, Romans 
7:14 ff. Paul here is describing a conflict which 
goes on in the experience of the non-Christian, 
according to Kimmel. The section thus becomes 
important for the apostle’s view of unregenerate 
man. Paul here speaks of “‘the inward man” and 
of the “law of my mind” as though there were a 
higher constituent in personality, akin to God, 
set over against the carnal aspect. Kiimmel 
recognizes Paul’s use of an apparent dichotomy 
here which rests on Hellenistic conceptions. But 
he makes it clear here, as elsewhere in his letters, 
that man sins as a total agent. The “flesh” rep- 
resents the whole man, not just one part of him. 
This is true, but the treatment does less than 
justice to the complexity of man’s nature, which 
is more adequately reflected in the categories 
available to Paul than in those available to 
Jesus or the Hebrew writers of the Old Testa- 
ment. Kiimmel discusses interestingly the rela- 
tion of the seventh and eighth chapters of this 
epistle. In arguing against the view of the Re- 
formers and of Barth that both chapters reflect 
the experience of the Christian, he notes that 
the Spirit appears first and only in chapter 8. 
The possession of the Spirit, moreover, is to be 
understood as real and actual and not merely a 
formal justification, as Barth holds. But the 
author should recognize that the Spirit is repre- 
sented in a real sense in the mous, i.e., in the “law 
of my mind,” in chapter 7, though its activity 
here is insufficient. Paul’s thought fluctuates in 
this matter, and it is true that he commonly as- 
signs the Spirit to the regenerate Christian. But 
for him, too, the “law is spiritual,”’ and when the 
Gentiles ‘‘show the work of the law written in 
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their hearts,” they evidence thereby the opera- 
tion of the Spirit. That men bear the image of 
God despite the Fall argues the same truth. It 
is of interest here that Kiimmel in a footnote 
rejects the thesis of Héring on this point, a thesis 
maintained in No. 7 of this same series: Die bi- 
blischen Grundlagen des Christlichen Humanis- 
mus. 

One cannot help agreeing with the efforts 
made in biblical theology today to maintain the 
biblical view of men in distinction from Hellen- 
istic and modern romantic views. But these ef- 
forts commonly overlook what is implicit in 
the unsophisticated formulations of Hebraic 
thought. The Hellenization of Hebraic concep- 
tions in Paul and John offer us a richer and more 
complex view of man than is found in Jesus or 
in the Old Testament, but they only bring to 
expression what is there unformulated. It is a 
mistake, therefore, to seek to conform the com- 
plexity of the former to the naiveté of the latter. 


Amos N. WILDER 


Chicago Theological Seminary and 
Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago 


The English New Testament from Tyndale to the 
Revised Standard Version. By LutHer A. 
WEIGLE. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 158 pages. $2.00. 


This book, based upon the Cole Lectures de- 
livered at Vanderbilt University, is not pri- 
marily a history of the English New Testament 
—though the first chapter sketches the main 
historical data to 1611—but a treatment of the 
King James Version and a comparison of it with 
the new revision. After paying his respects to 
the former with a certain amount of the cus- 
tomary hyperbole and demonstrating with a 
variety of interesting data the rich contribution 
of William Tyndale to its language, Dean 
Weigle proceeds to illustrate the errors, obscuri- 
ties, and misleading archaisms which it now 
contains and which have made modern revision 
necessary. In a final chapter he also indicates 
the characteristics of the Revised Standard 


Version which, in his opinion, make it a worthy , 


successor to the King James for use in worship. 
There is, therefore, no need for different versions 
for public and private usage—a sound observa- 
tion. The author evidently does not think that 


“the feeling of the numinous” must be promot- 
ed by obscurity! 

The volume throughout evinces much origi- 
nal investigation of the sources and is generally 
accurate and reliable. It seems best to distin- 
guish a “first licensed” Bible (one permitted to 
circulate) and a “first authorized” (one appoint- 
ed for use in the churches). The facts here have 
not really been ignored, as appears to be im- 
plied. That the Geneva Bible was “anti-papal 
not by direct attack” (p. 42) may be questioned 
in view of certain of its marginal notes and the 
dedicatory statement urging Queen Elizabeth to 
put all papists to the sword! The material of the 
book is organized around what is still to many 
people a real problem, namely, the choice be- 
tween the King James Version and a modern re- 
vision. It is doubtless assumed that persons who 
had already switched to the Revised Version 
will not need convincing about the general su- 
periority of the new revision. 

As chairman of the International Council of 
Religious Education, Dean Weigle is able to re- 
cord some interesting data on the functioning of 
the Revision Committee, which worked under 
its sponsorship. The Old Testament is promised 
for 1950, now evidently too optimistic a fore- 
cast. Revision of the New Testament will be 
considered when the complete Bible is issued. 
Such provision for periodic improvement in de- 
tails of what is otherwise so generally excellent 
should help to make the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion the supreme American-English Bible for 
all-around usage. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 


Ancient Israel: Its Story and Its Meaning. By 
Cyrus HEBER SNELL. Salt Lake City: Ste- 
vens & Wallis, 1948. 302 pages. 

The dualism of the title provides a clue to the 
character of Dr. Snell’s book; for it is, in the first 
place, the account of ancient Israel told in the 
biblical order. It begins with Genesis and traces 
events in their sequence to the end of the reign 
of Aristobulus II, that is, to the arrival of the 
Romans in Judea in 63 B.c. The account is given 
concisely and simply but with consciousness of 
the critical and historical problems entailed; the 
reader is not confused and distracted with them, 
but they are fully apparent as guides and quali- 
fications of the narrative. 
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But one must observe that the book under- 
takes also to interpret the story. It is written 
frankly from an accepted point of view. “To be 
history in the true sense,’ the author says, 
“facts must be shown to have meaning.” And so 
the book tells, page after page, what he sees in 
the story: “the greatest minds of Israel thought 
of her as a people chosen of God for a mission in 
the world. ...If they [were right], it seems 
necessary to aver that Israel became the revela- 
tion of God in a very real and special sense.” 
Yet, while so apparent, the point of view is nev- 
er permitted to confuse or obscure the facts. The 
book is earnestly devout, yet at the same time 
eminently critical and liberal—a combination 
that establishes its significance and usefulness. 

Dr. Snell is at pains to show that this is a 
students’ handbook. He designates it ‘“‘a short 
history for seminaries, colleges, and for the 
general reader.” A series of questions and a short 
bibliography at the end of each chapter empha- 
size this feature. Yet he might well have added 
one further group to his anticipated public. The 
clarity, brevity, dependability, and not less the 
spirit of the book constitute it at once as first- 
rank source material for the church-school 
teacher. It comes as a sort of answer to prayer 
for the religious educator, in whose bibliography 
there are very few volumes that can be recom- 
mended, without reserve, for their comprehen- 
sive coverage, their soundness of fact and inter- 
pretation, and hence their character as adequate 
introductions to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

WIii1aM A. IRwIN 
University of Chicago 


Seeds of Contemplation. By THomas MERTON. 
(“A New Directions Book.”’) Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions, 1949. 201 pages. $3.00. 


Bound in a strong, thickly woven cloth, this 
book is truly garbed like a monk. Its healthy, 
tustic appearance impresses one still more as 
one opens this beautifully gotten-up volume 
and turns pages printed on a specially made pa- 
per and numbered at the bottom in large bold 
type. It is as if a breath of air from the country 
blew in your face, bringing the accompaniment 
of singing birds and running streams. “Life in a 
Trappist monastery is fundamentally peasant 
life,” the author explains. “The closer it con- 
forms to the poverty and frugality and simplici- 
ty of those who have to dig their living out of 


the land, the more it fulfills its essential purpose, 
which is to dispose men for contemplation” 
(p. 168). 

The “seeds of contemplation” are sown by 
the love of God in the saintly soul. There is no 
need for the strain of establishing arbitrary con- 
nections between nature and God by dint of 
uselessly explicit references or hackneyed analo- 
gies, to convince a holy man that God is plenti- 
ful in mercy. Neither need one have the name of 
God constantly on his lips. Let him rather learn 
from a candid creation, nay, from a tree which 
gives glory to the Creator, first of all, by being a 
tree. Thus a pristine sense of harmony is re- 
stored in the contemplative soul by a humble 
and submissive Christian spirit perfectly at- 
tuned to the joy of God’s creation. 

As the reading of these more or less discon- 
nected pages proceeds, however, it becomes 
clear that what is advocated here is no psycho- 
logical approach wherein God is replaced by ex- 
perience, no “blind sub-conscious urge towards 
something vaguely supernatural” (p. 77). The 
eleventh section on “Faith” is most illuminating 
in this connection. The resources of negative 
theology open up the way for a vigorous state- 
ment on the intellectual nature of that genuine 
faith whereby the intellect is put in possession 
of “Truth which reason cannot grasp by itself” 
(p. 78). God ultimately remains unknown. His 
essence is best approached along the path of 
cancellation: “The living God, the God who is 
God and not a philosopher’s abstraction, lies in- 
finitely beyond the reach of anything our eyes 
can see or our mind can understand. No matter 
what perfection you predicate of Him, you have 
to add that He is not what we conceive by that 
term” (p. 79). Merton, who placed himself from 
the outset in the tradition of the author of the 
Imitation, of St. John of the Cross, and of 
Pascal, is clearly indebted to Dionysius at this 
juncture. Thus the seventh chapter of De divinis 
nominibus, where God is shown to dwell in that 
dark night of ignorance in which we come closest 
to him in this life, is echoed in Merton’s conclu- 
sion that God who is infinite light can be seen 
only as darkness by our minds (p. 79). But, 
then, God himself bridges the infinite distance 
which separates his creatures from him. Dwell- 
ing as he does in their own depths, he communi- 
cates to them his Word and his Spirit. And so 
they are drawn unto him, and know him in his 
own love (p. 33). Hence the human situation is 
now reduced to divine simplicity: discover your- 
self in thus discovering God (p. 29). 
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It is in this basically Thomistic context that 
the author secures deeper insights into the na- 
ture of sin. An illusory nature has appeared in 
man and about man. “Every one of us is shad- 
owed by an illusory person: a false self” (p. 28), 
which revolves around a lie (p. 38) and enjoys 
the experience (p. 41). Thomas Merton who, a 
moment ago, reminded one of Lamartine the 
poet of the oak tree, henceforth suggests repeat- 
edly the Baudelaire of Mon ceur mis a nu. Thus 
he exposes the wickedness of artificiality as the 
false self covers itself up with pleasures and 
glory like bandages. In section 7 he develops in 
the same context what he calls “the moral the- 
ology of the devil.”’ Man is urged to be himself, 
or rather to allow God to restore in him the true 
self. The theme is emphasized to the point where 
these mediations could be entitled “On the Dan- 
ger of Trying To Be Somebody Else.” Ultimate- 
ly the Truth is identified with the One “by 
whom we are known and possessed” (p. 89). A 
striking approach to understanding the gospel 
follows, the problem being that of “forming 
Christ in us’”—a problem not to be solved by 
our own efforts (p. 94). The ultimate victory in 
the triumph of the man of God over the false 
self, that is, victory over sin, will be tested by 
the degree of renunciation achieved (p. 169). 

There is nothing academic about this book, 
which is evidently destined to become a devo- 
tional classic. Reading it as it deserves to be 
read will lead to the conclusion that it is a heroic 
book. Although the saint who avoids having 
constantly on his lips the name of God hardly 
speaks of himself, whole sections are felt by this 
reviewer to be autobiographical. What was true 
of the author of the Imitation must be true of 
this author. One hesitates to speculate at this 
juncture, still more to force one’s way into a 
great, silent soul. Yet a reviewer has a duty to 
perform. The point he is making is that the 
strength of the book lies in its existential truth; 
for who is that man who had planned to do spec- 
tacular things and could hardly conceive himself 
without a halo (p. 44)? Why such longings after 
salvation from self-centeredness (p. 46)? How 
did the author get such a sense of the danger of 
leaving one’s cell (pp. 60, 61), of the resulting 
need for solitude? How did he come to the 
awareness that the serenity of holiness is so 
tremendous an achievement that hurry ruins 
saints? But more, what price those striking defi- 
nitions of solitude (p. 42), of contemplation (p. 
56), of hell (p. 74), of despair (p. 108)? 

Before closing, this reviewer would inciden- 


tally draw the author’s attention to an uncon- 
scious plagiarism on page 59, where solitude is 
likened to a country “whose center is every- 
where and whose circumference is nowhere.” 
This is word for word what Pascal says of the 
whole visible world in his page on the two infi- 
nites (Brunschvicg edition, Vol. XII, Sec. II, 
Frag. 72, p. 73). 

There are reservations to be made, as the 
author himself wittingly suggests on page 71: 
“Tf you want to help other people you have got 
to make up your mind to write things that some 
men will condemn.” We would not condemn, 
still less criticize, Thomas Merton for having 
done what he started out to do, namely, write 
about the interior life and contemplation in the 
most genuine Roman Catholic context. And 
most of our questions would, in the last analysis, 
betray this reviewer’s lack of appreciation for 
such statements as are made about the Virgin 
Mary. He cannot believe for instance that “all 
our sanctity depends on her will, on her pleas- 
ure” (p. 103) or that “without her, the knowl- 
edge of Christ is only speculation” (p. ror). 
Where is the evidence for such statements? 
Could it be that a recrudescence of such forms of 
intense personal piety are inseparable from the 
strong Aristotelian undertone felt even in this 
present version of contemplation? 

But let us not go into such perennial prob- 
lems. As one reluctantly closes Merton’s book in 
the awareness that it will be reopened again and 
again, there remains the feeling of having 
touched a naked soul with one’s own naked soul, 
as Unamuno would have said. 


Exyore CAILLiet 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Julianus Pomerius: The Contemplative Life. 
Translated and annotated by SISTER MARY 
JOSEPHINE SvUELZER. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Bookshop, 1947. 220 pages. $2.50. 


Now for the first time in English we have 
Pomerius’ De vita contemplativa, a work which, 
in a sense, forms a bridge between the Augus- 
tinian era and those rugged centuries of up- 
heaval when, in western Europe, a new society 
was being fashioned out of the disorder caused 
by the coming-in of the tribes. Not much is 
known about the author. He seems to have emi- 
grated from North Africa to Gaul as the fifth 
century was drawing to a close, becoming a 
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teacher of rhetoric in a school at Arles, where 
the great conservator of Augustine’s teachings, 
Cesarius, was his pupil. Pomerius himself had 
high regard for Augustine, whose ideas are plen- 
tifully used throughout the De vita contempla- 
tiva. If the writer who continued Gennadius’ 
work is correct, Pomerius was ordained priest, 
and a letter to him from Ruricius addresses him 
as “abbot.”’ Pomerius wrote three other treat- 
ises, none of which has survived, but we know 
from their titles that two of the three probably 
emphasized the ascetic ideal. For many cen- 
turies the De vita contemplativa was credited to 
Prosper of Aquitaine, but scholars now general- 
ly assign it to Pomerius (as did Isidore of 
Seville). 

Appearing somewhere around the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the sixth century, the 
treatise poses a philosophical problem which the 
exigencies of life forced out of the theoretical to 
the actual arena. Could a bishop—or any cleric, 
for that matter—embroiled by pastoral duties 
in the everyday experiences of life ever attain to 
that blessed reward of the saint who withdrew 
from the world? What about the pastor who 
might want to devote himself to the beatific vi- 
sion (or at least the steps toward it) but who 
found himself hard pressed to shepherd his 
flock? This was no academic question at the be- 
ginning of the sixth century! Of course, the ar- 
rival at genuine contemplation would not occur 
until the next life. In the meantime priests who 
“convert many to God by their holy living and 
preaching”; who “display no imperiousness”’; 
who “in the lives they live and in their preach- 
ing .. . seek not their own glory but Christ’s”; 
who “console the afflicted, feed the needy, 
clothe the naked, redeem the captives, harbor 
strangers” . . . ‘such men [Pomerius says] are 
sharers in the contemplative virtue” (i. 25. 1). 

The second book of the treatise investigates 
more minutely the active life of a good priest 
(the bishop is a priest), warning against covet- 
ousness and advocating abstinence. Book iii, on 
a broader plane and therefore applicable to all 
Christians, clergy and laity alike, delineates the 
four major vices (pride, cupidity, envy, vanity 
—the greatest of these is pride) and the cardinal 
virtues (temperance, justice—a social virtue— 
fortitude, prudence). This part of the treatise is 
a sort of Christian manual or handbook, and the 
advice is usually down-to-earth rather than the- 
oretical. For example, in commenting on “Tf I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels,” 
etc., Pomerius says: 


...if they undertake the office of teaching from 
vanity of pleasing more than from love of counseling; 
not to teach others, but to show that they are 
learned; not to seek the advancement of their audi- 
ence but to strive for their applause; if with evil wit 
they transfer all their conscience’s concern to their 
tongue and aspire more earnestly to improve their 
eloquence than their way of life; if in the conceit of 
their empty loquacity they desire their words to be 
praised rather than to be acted upon; if they are 
solicitors not for the holiness of their labor but for 
the elegance of a polished style: are not such men 
rightly compared to sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal? [iii. 14. 1.] 


The author seems to have known the teachers, 
theologians, clerics of his day and their subtle 
temptations. 

This is No. 4 in the “Ancient Christian 
Writers Series” and maintains the high quali- 
ties of simplicity, clarity, and accuracy in trans- 
lation and scholarship in its annotations found 
in the other volumes in this series. It is a pleas- 
ure as well as a profit to read the ancient Chris- 
tian writers under the auspices of the series now 
being published by the Newman Press. 


MeErRvVIN M. DEEMS 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Gandhi’s Autobiography: The Story of My Ex- 
periments with Truth. By M. K. GANDHI. 
Translated by MAHADEV DEsaI. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948. xi+640 
pages. $5.00. 

Here and there an occidental reviewer has 
adopted a condescending tone toward this book 
and, in so doing, has furnished one important 
clue to understanding the life which it records; 
for these pages evince the torment that it is to 
live one’s life in one’s own land subject to the 
judgment of a foreign and self-righteous im- 
perium. It is because of this historical setting 
and Gandhi’s place in it that a detached reading 
of the book is today difficult. Those who require 
that heroes wear armor (and eat beef!) will be 
prejudiced against it; others, preferring the 
pacificism of saints, may go to the other ex- 
treme. The book itself leaves one with the re- 
markable impression that its author is successful 
in not prejudging himself—that he is plainly, 
even baldly, disclosing his life and conscience 
with laboratory impartiality (as the subtitle 
suggests). 
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The biography records about fifty of Gan- 
dhi’s nearly eighty years (from 1896 to about 
1920). Shortly after the time of the repressive 
legislation following World War I and of the 
Amritsar massacre the story breaks off. In gen- 
eral, the more public record is somewhat taken 
for granted, even in the case of the years in 
South Africa. Thus one is aware of relatively 
greater attention to the privacies of life, such as 
dietary preoccupations and the vow of chastity 
within marriage. The chapters are short and 
very numerous, most of them having appeared 
as weekly instalments in Gandhi’s journal, 
Navajivan. 

The reader may trace the course of a difficult 
rediscovery of India by an Indian in markedly 
European terms. The starting point seems to be 
a segment of Indian society which is puritan— 
one is often tempted to say “Calvinist” because 
the puritanism is so blended with business and 
legal acumen. On its way, this puritan con- 
science appropriates from the Europeans much 
moral equipment for its own defense. Thus the 
student, thrust out of his caste as the price of 
studying law in England, engages in English 
vegetarian propaganda to remain true to his 
caste. The trained lawyer, returned to India, 
employs his Anglo-Saxon law in out-of-court 
settlements, finding that it pays both financially 
and morally (p. 168). The religiously earnest 
young man, under pressure from Christian mis- 
sionary friends, retreats to the Hindu literature 
he had not known, having discovered it partly 
through European theosophists like Mrs. Bes- 
ant (pp. 172, 91). Finally, the politician evolves 
a moral equivalent of war in which dietary, le- 
gal, economic, and religious ingredients (each of 
which, taken separately, is quite as European as 
it is Indian) are worked into an essentially Indi- 
an movement of reform by Satyagraha. 

A particularly striking theme in Gandhi’s life 
is the role of the vow. It is the characteristic ex- 
pression of his tenacious and yet experimental 
will. On page 65 we find Gandhi defending his 
vow against Bentham as expounded by an In- 
dian fellow-student in London. In this case it is 
his vow to his mother not to eat meat even while 
among the English. “‘A vow is a vow. It cannot 
be broken.” On page 571 he is defending his 
vow, this time of Satyagraha, in the midst of the 
great uprisings of 1919, to a police commissioner 
who discredits his principle that ‘‘the people are 
not violent by nature but peaceful.” In the in- 
tervening years the discipline of the vow has 
evolved from a private to a public form, as 


Gandhi adopted marital chastity, personal pov- 
erty, the revival of hand-spinning, and, finally, 
the use of fasts as penance in industrial and po- 
litical disputes. In the concept of the vow Gan- 
dhi’s philosophy of truth is brought to a focus. 
No doubt there is more than a little of the 
crank in the nature of this remarkable man. 
This is offset by a quiet humor at his own ex- 
pense. Of one of his doctors he writes: “I found 
that he was a crank like myself” (p. 554). And 
he speaks of being “afflicted with the title of 
Mahatma.” Not the least of the virtues of this 
autobiography is its confession of the foibles and 
shortcomings of a most practical saint. 


RICHARD HOCKING 
University of Chicago 


Satyagraha: The Power of Truth. By R. R. Dt- 
WAKAR. Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry Regnery Co., 
1948. xxii+108 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a factual and sympathetic account of 
the principle underlying Mahatma Gandhi’s 
program of social reform in India. It goes far to 
make clear the distinctive character of the revo- 
lution which has been going on in that land dur- 
ing this century. The book will interest not only 
the historian of modern Asia and the political 
theorist but also any reader of Thoreau who 
cares to trace the influence of his eminently 
Yankee essay, “Resistance to Civil Govern- 
ment,” upon Tolstoi and, through Tolstoi, upon 
Gandhi. 

This account helps correct several familiar 
misapprehensions of Gandhi’s philosophy of 
“passive resistance.” Satyagraha is presented as 
active resistance, not passive. Thus, as a form of 
insistence (agraha) upon truth it might be called 
morally pugnacious, requiring only that pug- 
nacity be free of violence. Whether the emotion 
of righteous anger has a place in satyagraha is 
doubtful. But terms like “‘chivalry,” “weapon,” 
“battle,” and “discipline” are carried over from 
the language of violent war into this “moral 
equivalent of war.” Students of William James 
may take note. The idea of nonviolent insistence 
upon truth is not original with Gandhi, of 
course, but the effective large-scale application 
of it to organized political reform and revolt is. 

What seems occidental in satyagraha? Much. 
It implies the dignity of work (p. 55), the hope- 
ful belief that evil is not eternal (p. 30), the right 
of revolt against an unjust political sovereign 
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(p. 69), the imperative to hate the wrong deed 
while loving the doer (p. 31). Especially occi- 
dental is the element of individualism in this 
philosophy. ‘““Numbers do not count” (p. 39). 
One man may oppose his conscience to an em- 
pire. 

I find two difficulties with the doctrine of 
satyagraha. (1) Is its ultimate ground a theism 
or a pantheism? The author is vague on this 
issue; he writes: “One feels that others are him- 
self” (p. 22), as though in the end individuals 
are not to be taken seriously, not even the indi- 
viduality of God. (2) Can satyagraha become a 
sanction of law in self-governing India—not 
simply against foreign government, as hereto- 
fore, but within domestic government? Are 
Gandhi’s successors morally prepared for a 
“withering-away” of their own military estab- 
lishments, succeeding where Lenin’s successors 
have not in overcoming state violence? 


RICHARD HOCKING 


University of Chicago 


The Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistles 
and the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Fragments 
of Papias, the Epistle to Diognetus, Newly 
Translated and Annotated. By James A. 
Ktietst, S.J. (“Ancient Christian Writers: 
The Works of the Fathers in Translation,” 
No. 6, ed. JOHANNES QUASTEN and JOSEPH 
C. PLrumpe.) Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1948. v-+235 pages. $2.75. 


Since 1946 six volumes of the “Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers” have been published. Numbers 1 
and 6, both handled by Mr. Kleist, contain the 
writings called “Apostolic Fathers” ‘see No. 1, 
p. 103, n. 1, for a somewhat lame defense of the 
term and the grouping). The fragment of Quad- 
ratus’ A pology is rightly excluded; the Shepherd 
of Hermas is absent for unstated, though proba- 
bly good, reasons. 

As a translator, Mr. Kleist has maintained 
the high standards which he set for himself and 
the whole series in No. 1 (see Journal of Reli- 
gion, XXVII [1947], 67 f.). His real genius for 
fluent, idiomatic, and accurate translation 
shows on every page (compare, e.g., Ep. ad 
Diog. x. 1-2 with the clumsy translation-Eng- 
lish of older renderings). Mr. Kleist’s success is 
partly due to his almost self-conscious skill in 
rendering Greek particles by recastings into idio- 


matic English. The result is a liberal use of the 
colloquial “well,” “now then,” “really,” “yes,” 
“no,” etc. This single technique would be most 
effective in translating Plato’s dialogues, but it 
gives to the by-and-large pedestrian style of the 
“Apostolic Fathers” a pleasant and breezy col- 
loquialism which is absent from the Greek origi- 
nals, with the exception, perhaps, of Barnabas 
and the (omitted) Shepherd. All in all, however, 
Kleist the translator reminds one of his illustri- 
ous teacher, E. J. Goodspeed. One looks forward 
to comparing Kleist’s with Goodspeed’s forth- 
coming translation of the “Apostolic Fathers.” 

Mr. Kleist’s accomplishments are by no 
means diminished by the fact that one can quar- 
rel with many specific renderings; e.g., the 
phrase “the good Lord” (Barn. 7:1) has a very 
different flavor from 6 xadds kipuos. “Benefi- 
cent” or “kind” (so Windisch) would have been 
a more fitting translation (see the context of 
chaps. 1-7; 19. 11, and John 10:11-14). 

The individual introductions to each writing 
and the numerous notes to the texts themselves 
prove that the critical and exegetical annotator 
does not lag behind the translator. It is not too 
much to say that they now constitute the best 
introduction available in English to the present 
state of research. While Kleist in critical and 
exegetical matters generally tends toward con- 
servatism and a high estimate of tradition, he is 
free from crude dogmatic prejudices. In dealing 
with opposite views, he is always careful and 
frequently convincing. 

While it is too much to hope that many 
translators can match Kleist, it is within reason 
to contemplate the gratifying possibility that all 
volumes will be annotated as competently and 
usefully as are the “Apostolic Fathers.” 


PAUL SCHUBERT 
University of Chicago 


Critique of Practical Reason and Other Writings 
in Moral Philosophy. By IMMANUEL KANnrT. 
Translated and edited with an Introduction 
by Lewis WuitE BEcK. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. xv +369 pages. $5.00. 


For just over seventy-five years English- 
speaking countries have used the translations 
from Kant’s ethical writings by T. K. Abbott. 
Another, but very poor, translation of the work 
most studied, the Grundlegung der Metaphysik 
der Sitten, by Otto Manthey-Zorn, was, how- 
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ever, published by Appleton-Century in 1938. 
And now comes this new translation of several 
writings. In common with Abbott’s volume, it 
contains the above-mentioned work—here 
called Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals 
—the Critique of Practical Reason, and two short 
pieces. It omits the other selections rendered by 
Abbott and substitutes An Inquiry into the Dis- 
tinctness of the Principles of Natural Theology 
and Morals, “What Is Enlightenment?” ‘“‘What 
Is Orientation in Thinking?” Perpetual Peace, 
and a new excerpt from The Metaphysics of 
Morals. It also contains an introductory essay 
by the translator. 

Inasmuch as it does have these new and 
otherwise unavailable translations, this volume 
of Beck’s may be said to fill a need. I suppose, 
however, that the interest of most teachers and 
students will lie chiefly in the two treatises that 
it shares with Abbott’s. Since there would seem 
to be no justification for a new translation un- 
less it is decidedly superior to the old, the ques- 
tion arises: How superior, if at all, is Beck’s? 
From comparing samples of the Foundations of 
the Metaphysics of Morals in the original and the 
three mentioned translations, I conclude that 
Beck’s is probably superior to Manthey-Zorn’s 
but that its superiority to Abbott’s is most 
questionable. 

To begin with, Beck has ill-advisedly omitted 
almost all the italics that represent Kant’s own 
emphases and which are of great help in study- 
ing such a difficult work. Then, there are many 
inadequacies that develop from Beck’s penchant 
for breaking up Kant’s long sentences; in break- 
ing them up he often either eliminates the con- 
nective words or phrases or so reconstructs the 
phrasing as to obscure the connection of the 
thought. This seems to be the most pervasive 
and most vitiating defect. As a consequence, in 
order to understand Beck’s translation, one 
needs to have at hand either the original or the 
translation by Abbott. Also, other words and 
phrases are here and there omitted, perhaps 


with the intention of improving Kant or perhaps 
from carelessness or accident; e.g., page 82, line 
14, should be followed by “serve him and”; or 
page 79 n., the parenthesis in line 2 should be 
preceded by “hence necessarily”’—and, for that 
matter, the sentence needs rearrangement; or 
page 84, line 12, after “may” should be inserted 
“have a propensity and inclination to.’ Besides, 
there are mistranslations whose only point, 
where they have a point, is to improve the sound 
in English; e.g., page 76, next to the last line, 
Ursache, “‘cause,”’ is translated as “‘subject”’; or 
on page 98, eight lines from the bottom, Ein- 
richtung appears as ‘‘tendency,” though trans- 
lated as “constitution” two pages later, while, 
seven lines from the bottom, sufdllig, ‘‘acciden- 
tal,” appears as “particular.” But I doubt that 
the translator is responsible, on page 109, line 4, 
for “concepts of the misunderstanding”! Again, 
there are faults in the English; e.g., page 74, line 
12, the “it” and the “his” should both have 
been either “‘it”’ or “his.’’ Furthermore, there are 
unnecessary inconsistencies in translation; e.g., 
on page 89 Beck announces that he is following 
Paton’s suggestion and translating allgemein 
Gesetzgebend as “making universal law,” but two 
lines later we find “universal lawgiving,” two 
more lines and we have selbstgesetzgebend as 
“legislative,” while in another two lines “‘legis- 
lative” translates gebietend. Although I could 
easily continue, this much will give an idea of 
the inadequacies I have found, by an incomplete 
examination, in only a quarter of the book. 

To be sure, one might still prefer Beck’s 
translation—if only because at the present time 
it is more likely to be consistently available than 
Abbott’s, which is printed in England. But the 
volume certainly does not live up to the pub- 
lisher’s blurb on the jacket. It is ot ‘“‘accurate 
enough to satisfy the scholar,” and it is not even 
“readable enough not to require special erudi- 
tion.” 

ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 
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